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TO 



THE SECRETARY OF THE "S. C. A^ 



Dear little friend^ with quaintest fancies fedy 
Walking all dream-encompassed day by day^ 
What tricksy spirit put into your head 
The S. C. Af 

Such an odd comic fatuy and idea, 

A mingling-up of earnest and of play ^ 
But very real to you, and very dear,-^ 
The S. a A. 

^' It is a secret/ " Yes, I don't forget. 

The curious world may question as it may. 
May cavil, cross-examine, fume, and fret^ 
Of S. C A, 

But you and I will hold our peace, content. 
Nor give a hint of what it tneatts to say : 
The Secretary we and President 
Of S, C. A, 

Only the mystery's pledge and sign, to Her 

I dedicate this little book to-day. 
My very august fellow-officer 
In S, C. A, 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 



DR. ASKES OPINION. 



The Moon begins the story. 

She was fighting her way as best 
she might through some black-Iook- 
ing rain-clouds which were blowing 
up from the east, and having strug- 
gled herself fi-ee, she paused, and 
hung for a few minutes in the tree- 
tops to peep in at an upper window 
of Evesham Rectory, — a window 
whence a broad bar of light streamed 
forth, making a bright patch on the 
front of the dark house. 

What the moon saw within was 
a rather large, very shabby, but alto- 
gether comfortable room, with a fable spread for " nursery tea," 
and lighted with a tall lamp ; a splendid fire of blazing coals in an 
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open grate, a kettle on top of the coals, and in the corner of the 
fireplace, a girl of thirteen, with loose chestnut-colored hair falling 
over her shcflilders, and a sweet, rather thoughtful face, sitting on 
the carpet and reading by the light of the fire. In one hand she 
held her book, the other clasped a toasting-fork, on which was 
stuck a neatly-cut slice of bread. A large Maltese cat sat gravely 
beside her, turning a dignified nose now and then to sniff at the 
bread, or giving an occasional jump when the sputtering kettle 
uttered a louder hiss than usual. There seemed nothing in 
this pleasant scene which need make any one sorrowful, yet the 
moon winked away a large, golden te&r as she turned to go. 
Then, as if to relieve her feelings, she made a dive at the nearest 
cloud, and after a brief tussle put him to flight, and sailed victo- 
riously away across a clear field of sky, which, lit by her beams, 
looked quite blue. 

Why was the moon sorry ? Could it be that she had found 
out that every one at Evesham was troubled and anxious that night, 
and the reason why } The rector had shut himself into his study ; 
Isabel, who was two years older than Lillian, the girl we have seen 
reading over the fire, had hidden herself in the drawing-room bay, 
where, with her face pressed close to the window-glass, she sat 
gloomily watching; nurse, putting little Mona to sleep upstairs, 
sang no lively song as usual, but instead a melancholy jdroning 
psalm; and cook, down in the kitchen, was "that. upset" as to 
make life a burden to Nancy, the parlor-maid, who, after enduring 
a series of scoldings for various sins, real and imaginary, took 
refuge in tears. Everybody seemed to be listening for some sound 
which all expected to hear, — the sound of wheels, the wheels of the 
dog-cart, which had gone to the station to meet Dr. Aske, who had 
been called in to see Mrs. Wreford, the rector's wife. Mrs. Wre- 
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ford herself seemed the only undisturbed person in the house, as 
she lay on the sofa in her dressing-room, waiting the doctor s arri- 
val. Her face, which was very youthful for the mother of two such 
tall girls, looked as calm and sweet as usual, and as she stitched away 
steadily on a little collar for Mona, only a close observer would have 
noticed that the fingers trembled a very little, and the color in the 
cheeks grew a shade brighter at every sudden noise. It was a 
pretty, tasteful room in which she lay, and so still that a coal drop- 
ping from the fire made quite a startling sound. 

Meanwhile Lillian, or Lily as her mother preferred to call her, 
was rather making believe to read than really reading beside the 
school-room fire. School-room it was now galled, but in former days 
it had been the nursery for the older children, and it still bore 
marks of its old usage. There was the cupboard, with its heavy 
latched door, where Isabel and Lily had kept their dolls, and 
Lionel his bats and balls. It was full of school-books now, but 
inside the door could still be seen their three sets of initials, cut by 
Lionel's knife ; and that large, dim spot on the carpet in the far 
corner dated from one unlucky evening, when he upset the lamp 
and caught a fine scolding from old Nursey. The ink-stains on the 
table-cover were of more recent origin, and so were the globes and 
book-shelves, and the somewhat battered piano, on which Lily still 
practised daily, though Isabel had been promoted to the use of a 
better instrument in the drawing-room. The room seemed full of 
themselves and their old child-lives ; it was the homeiest part of 
home, so Lily thought ; she loved it far better than the handsomer 
rooms downstairs. But to-night it was less cheerful than usual, in 
spite of lamp and fire ; and all the while she tried to read, her ears 
were strained for the sound of wheels, and her mind kept wander- 
ing away to thoughts of her mother, and the doctor's coming. 
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" If only he says she is n't very ill," this is what she was think- 
ing to herself. " How can mamma be so very ill ? It is only a little 
while since she was quite well." But here something checked her. 
Was it sure that mamma was so well a little while ago ? Did n't 
she cough sometimes, ^ far back as last spring even, and lie on 
the sofa more than usual ? Lily could n't remember. Everything 
had gone so happily, and she herself had been so busy, so full of 
plans and occupations, that it was only just now that she had be- 
gun to feel frightened. It puzzled her ; she could n't make up her 
mind. And then came a little sound, like distant wheels, and she 
jumped up and ran to the window. Yes, it was the dog-cart ; she 
could see its lamps flashing on the wet gravel, for it was raining 
now, and she clasped her hands. Dr. Aske was come ! He would 
tell them about mamma, and surely he would be able to cure her. 
People said he was so clever I 

"I hope he won't stay very long," she thought, "because I 
want to take mamma's tea in to her the minute he goes, and the 
kettle has been on a good while already." But it was a long time, 
and Lily had refilled the kettle with fresh water and got it to boil- 
ing merrily for the second time before the click of the dressing- 
room door showed that the doctor had finished his visit and was 
going away. She began toasting in great haste, hearing her father 
meantime show Dr. Aske into the spare-room, and then call over 
the stair-head to Isabel, in quite a cheery voice, Lily thought, — 

" Tell cook to send up dinner as soon as possible, and your 
mother will have a cup of tea directly." 

" I 've made mamma some tea," Lily said, coming out of the 
school-room, tray in hand. " I was sure she would want some as 
soon as the doctor was gone. Here it is, all ready, papa." 

" That 's my thoughtful little pussy," said her father in a 
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pleased tone. " Mamma is in the dressing-room. You can go in, 
my dear." 

Lily dared not ask what the doctor had said, though she 
longed to know. Very WiflM^ 
soberly she carried in 
her little tray and set 
it on the table ; then, at 
the sight of her moth- 
ers face, all self-com- 
mand gave way, and, 
rushing up to the easy- 
chair where she sat, 
Lily fell on her knees, 
and, hiding her head 
in Mrs. Wreford's lap, 
sobbed out, " O mam- 
ma, did the doctor say 
that you are very ill ? " 

"No, indeed! He 
says that I am only 
rather ill, and may eas- 
ily get well with good 
care. Why, Lily dar- 
ling, don't sob so. It 
is good news, dear, — 
nothing to cry for. Your ^^ 
father feels so much ^ 
happier since he heard 
Dr. Aske's opinion, and so do I, for we had both grown rather 
anxious." 
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" Did he really say that you would easily get well if you took 
care ? O mamma, we will be so careful of you. It has been so 
dreadful to have to wait and not know. I shall always love Dr. 
Aske, I think, mamma, for making me so happy." In spite of 
this declaration, Lily's tears still poured over her cheeks. Mrs. 
Wreford stroked her hair gently for a moment, then went on : — 

" Yes, dear, it is a great relief to have the doctor's opinion so 
encouraging. But, Lily, I am afraid you will be sorry when I tell 
you what is the remedy which he prescribes to make me quite well 
again. It is a medicine which you will have to take with me." 

" I, mamma ! What can you mean ? I '11 take anything if it will 
only cure you. I don't care how badly it tastes." 

" Let us hope, then, that it will not taste so very badly. The 
doctor's prescription is that I shall go away from home as soon as 
possible. He thinks this moorland air too bleak for my lungs, and 
recommends that we should remove to some milder climate for six 
months at least, perhaps longer. Your father cannot be absent for 
so long a time. He will take us over and settle us, and perhaps 
come now and then, that is all he can do ; but you and Isabel will 
remain with me, and of course Nursey and little Mona." 

" Why, mamma, you speak as if it were all settled. When must 
we go ? " 

" Immediately, if it is really to do me good ; we spoke of next 
week." 

" Next week ! O mamma ! and the Harvest Home and Christ- 
mas, and the school examination and the good-conduct prizes, 
— must we miss them all.^ " 

" It is pretty hard, dear, I know, but I fear you must. I knew 
you would grieve to be away for the school-feast and at Christmas, 
and to leave your Sunday class, and have the sewing school broken 
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up, or shared among the other teachers, and I am afraid Isabel 
will be even sorrier than you ; but I don't see how it can be helped. 
If going is to do me good, I must go at once." 

" Oh, never mind about us," cried Lily bravely, though a lump 
came into her throat which made it difficult to speak. " Nothing 
is any matter if it is for your good, mamma. Did the doctor say 
what place we were to go to } " 

" He suggested several, but either they were too far away or 
too expensive, and I believe we have finally decided on the Chan- 
nel Islands. They are a part of England, you know, and lodgings 
are said to be good and cheap ; and a touch of sea- voyage will be 
rather desirable, the doctor thinks. We are to try Jersey first, and 
if the climate proves not to be quite the thing, to remove to Guern- 
sey, which is a little more bracing, though no colder." 

"Guernsey — Jersey," repeated Lily, dwelling on the unfamil- 
iar names. " I don't know much about the Channel Islands, only 
I remember about where they are on the map. Dear me, how 
strange it seems ! I wonder what sort of places they are ? Will 
there be anything pleasant, do you think, mamma } beside seeing 
you get better, I mean." 

" I hope so. The islands are said to be very fertile, and their 
rocky coasts are wild and beautiful in places. We may find a great 
deal to enjoy, I should think. But Lily, •dear, there is one thing 
without which no place seems pleasant, and with which all places 
have a certain joy : you know what I mean." 

" Yes, mamma, — a contented mind, and a readiness to make 
the best of things. You have often told us that. Well, 1 11 try, 
mamma, I really will." 

" Thank you, dear." 

While this conversation was going on, Isabel was hearing the 
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same news down stairs from her father. Had she learned it from 
her mother's lips, with Mrs. Wreford's peculiarly sweet way of 
putting things, the blow might have been softened to her and 
not seemed so hard ; as it was, Lily found her sobbing wildly on 
the school-room sofa, with her head pressed tightly down into the 
pillow. 

"O Isa, what is it?" 

*' Have n't you heard? " demanded Isabel, lifting her tear-stained 
face. " I supposed mamma would have told you that we are all 
going to be sent away to spend months and months at some horrid 
little place which no one ever heard of before. Just now, too, with 
Harvest Home so near and Christmas, and all the things we had 
looked forward to and planned and promised. It is too, too 
hard ! " Her tears broke out afresh. 

" But it is for mamma, — that mamma may get well," pleaded 
Lily. "Surely you would rather have that than anything else. 
All the school-feasts in the world could not make up for mamma ! " 

" No, but mamma might get well here ; or we might go to 
some place which we have always wanted to see, — Paris or Rome 
or — somewhere. It's all that horrid Dr. Aske. I hate him!" 
vindictively. 

" I don't, I love him ! " cried Lillian, with flashing eyes. " He 
says mamma will get well easily if she is careful ; and, O Isa, it 
was so miserable up here this evening, without you, and feeling so 
unhappy and anxious for fear the doctor should say she was very 
ill — dreadfully, you know, so as not to get well I I never shall 
forget what a comfort it was to have it so different. Some of the 
places he recommended were too far off and some were too expen- 
sive, mamma told me ; and beside, he said quiet was as important 
as a mild climate, and Paris would have been too noisy, I am sure. 
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II 



Don't be so unhappy ! I dare say we shall like Jersey very much 
when we get there," 

"Jersey! Yes, that's the horrid name of it," sighed Isabel. 




IN THE AVENUE. 



" Well, it can't be helped, I suppose, but one thing I know, and that 
is that I shall not have a happy moment till we get home again, 
not a single one : of that I am sure." ^ I 
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" It will be our own fault if we don't," said Lily gently. 

" Good gracious, Lily Wreford, do go away ! You are so virtu- 
ous and resigned that you make me quite sick," snapped Isabel, 
who was resolved on the comfort of being miserable. She hugged 
her wrongs to her heart, kissed her mother for good-night without 
a word, refusing to meet the sweet eyes raised to hers lest she 
should melt at their pleading, and locked herself into her own 
.room to cry till she fell asleep. 

When Lily woke next morning the sun was shining in at the 
window, — a rare treat in the English September, — and for a mo- 
ment all that -had happened the evening before seemed to her like 
a dream. She dressed thoughtfully, wondering If it could really be 
true that they were all to go away. Everything looked exactly as it 
had done for years past ; and it seems always as though things ought 
to change and grow different somehow when sudden changes come 
to us and our plans. She went to the window. The avenue of 
oaks, which was the pride of Evesham, was leafy still, though the 
leaves were browning a little. Mrs. Dyke, the old fish-woman, had 
sat down under one of the trees to rest; the rectory dogs were 
snuffing at her creel, but they knew Mrs. Dyke too well to bark at 
her. Lillian had seen the old woman come and go ever since she 
could remember. Was it true that next week they should all be 
away and Mrs. Dyke still there } She was brushing her hair 
when a little hand tapped at the door, and Mona came in rather 
shyly. 

" Nursey said I might," she explained ; " she has gone to dress 
mamma and take orders, because we are going trav-trav-er-ling. 
You too, Lily?" 

" Yes, all of us, — Isabel and mamma and papa and all. Won't 
it be nice } " said Lillian, determined that Mona at least should 
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take a bright view of the situation. " We shall go in a big boat on 
the sea. You will like that, won't you ? " , 

" Yes," declared Mona confidently, though she had never seen a 
boat in her short life. Her sister perched her on the toilet-table, 
where she sat, happily 
examining a small box 
in which Lily kept her 
few trinkets, till the hair 
was brushed and tied, 
after which the bell 
rang, and the two went 
down to prayers. 

Isabel's unhappy \^: 
mood added a good dSal 
to the difficulties of that 
last week at home, which 
was crowded and hur- 
ried as last weeks are 
apt to be. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances she 
was a helpful and ready 
girl, capable of being useful and pleased to be thought so; but now, 
bent on showing her discontent, and revenging on some one — she 
did not stop to ask whom — what she felt to be a hardship and a 
wrong, she made little effort to help, but absented herself, or sat 
idly by, depressing the workers with her melancholy looks, and the 
sighs which she took care should be as loud and conspicuous 
as possible. It was Lily who ran lightly up and down stairs on 
errands for mamma or nursey, Lily who kept Mona amused and 
out of the way, who never forgot mamma's cup of tea, and seemed 
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always at her post, to serve as feet and hands and memory for the 
older people, as a ready child can if she will : and all the time Lily 
felt as sadly about going away as did Isabel What made them so 
different? Ah, Lily had learned the law of that Love which 
" seeketh not her own ; " she was putting herself and her own little 
wishes and plans aside, and Isabel was not : that was all. I do not 
think that Isabel meant to be selfish ; she was too much ab- 
sorbed in selfishness to mean or to realize anything except her 
own discomfort and her own regrets. 

The last day came, and after a busy morning, Lily found 
time for a walk and a good-bye look at some of her favorite haunts. 
She saw Isabel at a distance, stealing off on what she guessed to 
be a like expedition, and called after her ; but Isabel did not turn 
her head. Either she had not heard or she pretended not to hear. 
Lily guessed that she preferred to be alone, and would not call 
again. Then a merry laugh caught her ear, and, turning, she saw 
Mona at the dining-room window. Mona had tied a ball to a 
string, and thrown it out for the amusement of her kitten, which raced 
and ran, almost turning summersaults in her excitement, and con- 
tinually tangling the string in the boughs and stems of the flower- 
border below. Lily paused a moment to watch the pretty game, 
then slowly kept on her way. She had some books in her hands, 
which she meant as farewell presents to nurse's grandchildren. 
Nurse's daughter Mary had married Squire Arden's game-keeper, 
and they lived in a cottage just within the skirts of the wood, about 
half a mile distant from the rectory. The way thither lay across 
the home-fields, and Lillian was allowed to go there alone when- 
ever she liked. But to-day she made no special haste ; it was the 
last, and she wanted to linger, take her time, and make the most 
of it. 
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^-^ A swing hung from the 
huge branch of an oak-tree 
on the lawn, and, laying her 
books on the grass, Lily seated 
herself in it, and began to 
sway gently to and fro. It 
w^as Lionels swing, put up for 
him when he was seven years 
old, and it made her think of 
him. They had often sat 



THE SWING. 
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there side by side, while nursey or papa pushed them high, higher, 
till their feet brushed the leaves and startled the birds on the 
brancKes. What a dear boy Lionel had always been, so brave and 
merry and kind, — such a real boy, too! Lily's thoughts flew 



back to the old 
bocker and pina- 
and she, escaping 
were comrades in 
and mischief, 
races together; 
once, to nursey 's 
tree, and, safely 
high branch, re- 
down, though she 
low. Lionel was 
remembered the 
things came 
Mamma showed 
sword-blade, 
net at Delhi, 
a brave soldier 
how gallantly he 
dark days of the 
of Englishmen 
undismayed, and 
pire which Eng- 
sword two cen- 
tiny was a long 
had told them 
when she put the sword into 



UNCLE RALPH'S SWORD. 



days of knicker- 
fores, when he 
from old nurse, 
all sorts of fun 
They had run 
played ball, 
horror, climbed a 
perched on a 
fused to come 
wept and scolded be- 
so in earnest too! Lily 
day when Uncle Ralph's 
home from India, and 
Lionel the dent in his 
made by a Sepoy bayo- 
Al! of them knew what 
their uncle had been, and 
had fought through the 
mutiny, when a handful 
stood, outnumbered but 
held and saved the em- 
land had won by the 
turies before. The mu- 
time ago, but mamma 
the story often ; and 
Lionel's hand, and said to him 
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that one day it should be his if he grew up a man worthy to pos- 
sess it, Lily had seen how his eyes flashed and kindled. Lionel 
took a sort of vow there, she thought, to be a man like Uncle 
Ralph, brave and true and kind, and he would keep it, she was 
sure. Was he not the best boy now that ever was known ? Every- 
one said so, everyone loved Lionel. Poor fellow, he would miss 
his holidays this year, unless, indeed, papa did as he had half prom- 
ised, and sent him over to keep Christmas with them wherever 
they were. How did he feel about the break-up at home, Lily 
wondered. She pictured him pale and disappointed, and grew 
quite melancholy over her own imaginations. Slowly and sadly 
she got out of the swing and continued her walk. Poor Lionel, 
how badly he must be feeling ! 

Lionel meanwhile was not feeling at all badly. His father's 
letter had failed to reach him, he knew nothing as yet of the new 
plans, and was playing cricket most happily with his school-fellows, 
and looking forward to the holidays at home without a qualm of 
apprehension. Lillian might have spared her pity. 

A wide stream, which almost amounted to the dignity of 
being a river, bounded the rectory grounds on one side, and upon 
its banks stood a tiny boat-house, with a flight of steps to the 
water's edge. There the punt was tied in which Lionel used to 
row, but Lily would not ^top to look at the punt. She did not 
want to be reminded of Lionel again just then, for she had a pre- 
sentiment that it would make her cry, and if she cried her eyes 
would be red, and mamma might notice and be grieved. She 
walked briskly onward to raise her spirits, and was soon so warm 
that she was glad to sit under a tree for a rest before making her 
visit to Mary and the children. 

Putting her hand into her pocket she pulled out a pencil, which 
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reminded her that she had not yet written the children's names in 
their books. The last was just done, when, raising her eyes, 
she became aware of an immense spiders web, stretched in the 

most symmetrical 
manner between 
two low-growing 
trees. The spider 
looked so very 
small in compari- 
son with his web 
that it set Lillian 
to thinking. 

"What a brave, 
industrious crea- 
ture a spider is,'' 
she reflected. 
"Nursey once 
said that if you 
brush down a web 
and spoil it, the 




THE BOAT-HOUSE. 



spider is n't a bit 
discouraged, but 
goes to work at once and spins another, and he gets the threads 
out of his own inside. How curiously it must feel to know that 
you have got a great ball of thread inside you! " Then she recol- 
lected the story of King Robert Bruce and the spider, which wove 
nine webs one after the other as fast as each was destroyed, and 
how the king took heart from watching this, and resolved on one 
more effort to free his people, though things were looking very 
dark and difficult just then; and that effort was successful. 
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Lily felt, when she got up to go, that 
she had learned a good lesson from the 
spider; and she smiled at him^ made a 
little bow and said *^ Thank you." I 
don't suppose the spider understood. 
Isabel meantime was having a lesson 
also ; but alas ! she did not listen to it as LiU 
lian did to hers. She stood under an ivy- 
grown wall, talking to her bullfinch, which 
was so perfectly tamed that it sat on her 
finger, flew after her 
when she left the 
room, and follow- 
ed when- 
ever she 
w o u I d 
permit. 
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"Ah 

Bullyl" 
she sigh- 
ed, " sad 



times are coming for both of us. We are going away from all 
our pleasant things, you and I ; going over the horrid, horrid sea 
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to a dismal place where we shall know nobody, and have no friends 
and nothing to do. You are sorry, are n't you. Bully ? " 

" Cheep, cheep," replied Bully in reassuring tones, while a couple 

i ^ =^= ^ of wrens from 
"^^ ^ the ivy wall 
a behind mim- 
icked Isabel's 
doleful 



voice 



saucily. 

" Going a- 

way," chirped 

one. " What 

H does she 

mean? We 

i go away al- 

i^ays, every yean but we don't cry 

about it," 

" There s nothing to cry about," 
j ^j j replied the other wren. " How fool- 
ish people are ! Chill-a-chee-a-chee. 
Everybody goes away. We shall go 
soon." 

Then both the wrens began to 

sing together at Isabel, — a song of 

good advice, had she only known it. 

But she did not listen, and walked away, still talking sadly to the 

bullfinch. 

" You are sorry, are n't you, little birdie, to leave this dear 
place? You don't mean any more than I to like Jersey, or be 
happy there ? No indeed. Bully, we know better than that » " 
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She stopped beside a gate and looked over into the field 
beyond. Reapers were busily at work in the rich yellow barley, 
tying it into sheaves, and heaping high a cart which stood in the 
middle of the field. A little fringe of gleaners, women and chil- 
dren, dotted the edges of the grain ; beyond, rose hills softly 
green, their rounded outlines defined against a sky of pearly gray. 
It was a thoroughly English landscape, and Isabel gazed at it till 
her eyes filled with tears, and her heart ached with a forlorn, home- 
sick longing. Six months away, — how should she bear it ? 

Everybody except Lillian seemed out of spirits at the rectory 
that night. Mrs. Wreford was very tired, after the week of bustle. 
Papa looked worried, as he always did when mamma seemed worse 
than usual, and read the " Times " in silence. Isabel sat gloomily 
aloof, and nursey was cross. Lily alone, practising the spider's 
lesson, managed to keep a bright face and cheerful voice through 
the evening ; she was rewarded when at bed-time her mother 
whispered, between two kisses, " Good-night, my Sunshine." The 
tender words repeated themselves in her memory, and she fell 
asleep with the feeling that the last day at Evesham had been a 
pleasant one after all. 
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Next morning they were off. Old 
John drove them to the sta- 
tion, while nurse and the lug- 
gage went in Farmer Reeve's 
big van, borrowed for the 
occasion. The servants who 
were to be left behind, stood 
at the door to see them go. 
All of them looked sorrowful, 
and cook had her apron at 
her eyes, for Mrs. Wreford 
was much beloved, and, in 
spite of Dr. Aske's opinion, 
the impression prevailed in the kitchen that " missus was n't never 
likely to come home again from them furrin parts." Isabel, with 
Bully's cage in her hand, wore as doleful a face as though she were 
going to her own execution. No one looked very bright, in fact. 
Leaving home was a trial to each and all, and the effort to be 
cheerful did not come easily till something new should happen to 
give their thoughts a fresh direction. 

From Evesham to Southampton was a long day's journey for 
an invalid. Thefe had been talk of breaking it by a night in 
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London, but this plan Dr. Aske did not favor. 'He. said short 
stops did more harm than good, and recommended that they should 
push on, and spend an extra day or two, if necessary, at South- 
ampton, so that Mrs. Wreford might start fresh and rested for 
her voyage. This plan was adopted, therefore, and the party trav- 
elled without stopping to their journey's end, only halting for a few 
minutes at Rugby to lunch. 

Coming back from the refreshment-room, they found that dur- 
ing their absence two strangers had taken seats in the carriage. 
One was a pleasant-looking old lady, the other a girl of about Isa- 
bel's age, who seemed to be the old lady's granddaughter. The girl 
was a fresh, rosy creature, with so much life and spirit in her face 
that Lillian took an immediate fancy to her, which fancy increased 
after they fell into conversation, and it appeared that the girl's 
name was Rose Le Brocq, and that her home was in Guernsey, 
one of the Channel Islands. It seemed too wonderful to be true. 

" O Isa," cried Lily, pink with excitement, " only fancy ! Is n't 
it strange we should happen to meet .^ Why, we are just going to 
the Channel Islands ourselves. Now we shall hear all about them. 
You '11 tell us, won't you ? (To the stranger.) We do so want to 
know." 

" I am not in the least anxious to know," muttered Isabel ; and 
while the others talked, she sat back in her seat, looking as uninter- 
ested as she could, though it was not possible to help listening. 
Lily was in raptures when she heard of rhododendrons in January, 
and camelias, myrtles, and geraniums all winter long; of trees of 
lemon verbena, fuchsias up to the roof-tops, and orange-trees grow- 
ing in open air and loaded with golden fruit at Christmas time. 

" Not sweet oranges, you know," explained Rose. " But they 
look beautiful, and they make the nicest marmalade. Oh, and 
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such flowers in June, — ferns and fox-gloves and French daisies, 

growing to the very edge of the surf ; and such lilies in May ! You 

never saw such lilies ! 
The English flowers 
seem so poor and so 
scanty after ours 
that I can't get used 
to them." 

" But you are 
English. Guernsey 
is a part of Eng- 
land," put in Lily 
wonderingly. 

"Well, yes— I 
suppose so ; but 
somehow we don't 
care much for the 
English," answered 
Rose, with a little 
toss of her head. 
Then she laughed 
merrily, and added, 
"That's what the 
island people say, 
you know, but I 
do like England. 
Grandma and I have 
been having the 

most lovely time at Matlock, and now we are going back to Surrey. 

Do you know Surrey ? Grandmamma lives there. It 's such a 

beautiful county, I think." 
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Dr. Wreford had listened to this talk with a good deal of pri- 
vate amusement. He told his wife in a low tone that he had heard 
a saying to the effect that the Channel Island people divide the 
world into four quarters, and those quarters are " Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Alderney, and Sark." There their geography stops, and they 
take not the smallest interest in the rest of the map ! 

Rose and her grandmother left them just as the short after- 
noon was waning into twilight. She and Lily exchanged cordial 
good-byes, and Rose said, " Perhaps you will come to Guernsey, 
and I shall see you there. I am going home at Easter.*' 

" Oh, I hope so ! How nice that would be," answered Lily 
heartily. Isabel only made a stiff little bow. She could -n't deny, 
even to herself, that Rose seemed a nice sort of girl, but she was 
too much bent on finding the Channel Islands disagreeable to be 
willing to find any charms in a Channel Islander. 

It was late in the evening when they reached Southampton, 
and all were glad of supper and bed at the old-fashioned but com- 
fortable inn which Dr. Aske had recommended. 

Isabel had spent a month at Boulogne with her mother three 
years before, so the sea and sea-travelling was not to her the 
entirely new thing that it was to Lily, and she grumbled not 
a little at being roused almost at daybreak next morning by Lily's 
raptures over her first glimpse of the water. She could see it 
through a gap between the opposite buildings, — first a broad 
stretch of shingly beach with two or three boats drawn up upon it, 
then the green-gray tossing waves, and beyond, the soft, distant out- 
lines of the Isle of Wight, rising against a splendid sunrise flecked 
by clouds of purple-black. The splash and rattle of the surf came 
to her ears, carried by the fresh east wind, and in spite of Isabel's 
somewhat peevish remonstrances, Lily could not help exclaiming 
and calling out every other minute. ^ I 
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"O Isa, it is so splendid! I always knew I should like the 
sea, and I do. Oh, there 's a gull — and another! Beautiful 
white things, how fast they fly ! Why did you never tell me how 
grand the sea is, Isa ? " 

" I declare, it is too bad," came from under the bed-clothes. 
" Do let me sleep, Lily, I am so awfully tired." 




DAYBREAK. 



" Well, I will." But before five minutes Lily exclaimed again, 
** O Isa, you must see this^ Some men have come and are launch- 
ing a boat, and there are ever so many boys, — a school, I guess, I 
am almost sure it must be a school, — and they are going off on a 
picnic or something. Do come and look ! They are having such 
fun." 

" Oh dear, I wish I were at home," sighed poor Isabel ; but, 
being now broad awake, she got up and came to the window. 

" I do believe they are going on board that boat out there," 
Lily cried. " See, the boat is putting up her sail. What fun it 
must be to sail in a boat! Don't I wish I were going with 
them!" 
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" If you do, I don't," said Isabel. . " You have never been sea- 
sick, " with a look of disgust. 

" Is it so very bad ? " 

" Only wait till to-morrow and you can judge for yourself." 

" I don't believe I shall be sick a bit," retorted Lily. " The 
water looks perfectly lovely. It can't make me ill, I 'm sure. 
Well, I wonder what we shall do to-day. Papa said he should look 
out for something pleasant for us." 

• The " something pleasant " proved to be a drive to Netley 
Abbey, a fine old ruin some miles from Southampton. A good part 
of the way lay along the shore, every foot of which was full of fasci- 
nation for Lily and Mona. It was a beautiful shore, with low, richly 
wooded cliffs and clefts, and reaches of pebbly beach amid which 
shone pools of bright water left by the tide. Fishing-boats lay 
stranded on the beach ; farther out were larger vessels, skimming 
like wide-winged birds before the strong sea-wind; and, looking 
back, they could see the broad reaches of Southampton water, 
crowded with ships and steamers from every part of the world. 

Every half-mile brought them to something new and interest- 
ing. Now it was a vine-covered cottage, nestling in a small ravine 
of the kind which in the Isle of Wight is called a " chine " ; now 
a group of fisher-folk on the beach, or a party of barefooted chil- 
dren paddling amid the pools. Then the carriage-road turned 
from the sea, and they drove through shady lanes, hedged with ivy 
and brambles and glossy-leaved arbutus. Here and there they 
caught glimpses of pretty villas and country-seats, and at last 
the gray walls of Netley Abbey came in sight. It was the finest 
ruin that any of them had ever seen, and even Isabel forgot her 
discontent, and listened with as much interest as the rest to papa's 
description of the old days, when the abbey was the home of a rich 
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community of monks and full of valuable things, when the empty 
windows shone with stained glass, and the broken columns and 
carvings were new and perfect, and the ruined chapel a beautiful 
place where music sounded every day and incense curled up from 
the altars. It seemed as if it must be such a very, very long time 
since Netley looked like this ; and what a pity it was, all of them 
thought, that so many fine things should have perished from the 
earth ! 

On the drive back to Southampton they saw the prettiest sight 
of all, as the children agreed. It was a dear little boy, who had 
evidently been paddling and digging in the surf-pools, for he had 
a net-full of prawns over his shoulder and a pail beside, filled with 
periwinkles and snail-shells ; about his waist was a girdle of sea- 
weed, his shoes were slung over one arm, and, as he held up an 
immense branch of kelp, as long as himself, to the delighted 
children in the carriage, and laughed back at them with merry eyes 
and such a flash of white teeth, looking, as papa said, like a real 
little sea-king. Lillian made up a story about this boy which kept 
Mona amused and interested for the rest of the way, — how his 
father was in a boat which they saw far out, making in for the 
shore, and how in the boat was something very nice beside, which 
the father was bringing to the boy as a surprise, — Mona might 
guess what. Mona was still deliberating over this "something," 
and weighing the rival merits of a goat-carriage, a baby-house, and 
an " enormous doll with blue eyes," and Isabel was still trying to 
convince her that a boy able to go prawning could never care for 
dolls, when the carriage drew up at the inn-door, and they found 
mamma, who had not gone with them, looking all the better for her 
long afternoon of rest. 

At seven next morning they went on board the steamer which 
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was to carry them to Jersey. Her name, " St. Helier," was painted 
in large white letters on her stern. None of them understood 
what the word meant, till papa explained that St. Helier was 
the name of the principal town on the island of Jersey, where they 
were going. 

"What an immense ship!" Lily said, looking up at the big. 




THE ST. HELIER. 



black hull. But after they reached the deck, the " St. Helier " did 
not look so immense, for at the dock near her lay steamships so 
much larger that compared with them she was small. One of 
these steamships belonged to a German line, which ran from 
Hamburg to New York, papa said. She was an enormous creat- 
ure, looking big enough to hold a city-full of people without crowd- 
ing them, and was getting up steam for her voyage. They were 
so busy in watching her that they hardly knew when they started 
themselves, till the boat began to pitch and toss in the rougher 
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waters of the outer bay ; and then came the fun of watching the 
Isle of Wight grow nearer each moment, and making out the 
places they had heard about. Cowes, Ryde, Freshwater Bay, the 
Needles, and even a dim white spot, which papa thought, though 
he was not sure, might be the home of Mr. Tennyson, the poet. 
The steamer kept steadily on, the Isle of Wight was left behind, 
and no\y they were fairly in the channel, and beginning to feel the 
chopping sea which makes its passage so trying to almost everybody. 




OUTWARD BOUND. 



All up and down the decks of the " St. Helier " stood seats 
with high-cushioned backs, and arranged by twos, so as to face 
each other and give the parties occupying them shelter from the 
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Wind. Lily saw no one in these seats at first She sat quite 
happily, watching the distant ships, and the gulls climbing the 
white-edged, curly waves, and dipping and diving, with odd little 
calls and screams to each other, not at all afraid of the great 
steamer puffing by so close to them. Her face was toward the 
sea, so she did not notice as one passenger after another vanished 
into the sheltered seats, while the stewards went to and fro, distrib- 
uting unpleasant-looking white basins. Isabel and old nurse were 
already ensconced in a secluded corner, with mamma lying on the 
opposite seat, while papa, who was an excellent sailor, walked up 
and down with Mona, trying to keep her amused and happy. But 
the color was fading fast in Mona's pretty round cheeks, and 
before long she ran to Lily and put her head on her sister s knee. 

" I am so tired," she said, — " so tired, Lily. And I feel — I 
think I feel — hungry." 

Poor Mona! she was sick instead of hungry, and papa had to 
carry her off to nurse. Lily fought against her own bad feelings 
as long as she could, but they conquered her at last, and the next 
few hours were pretty miserable. It is a twelve hours' voyage 
from Southampton to St. Helier, and one of the most disagree- 
able that can be taken, especially in the chopping sea which lies 
between the islands and rocks of the Channel Archipelago. 
Whenever poor Lily was able to open her eyes, a giddy, dazzling, 
moving mass of gray waves and flying spray was all that met her 
view, and the very sight of the water seemed to make her feel 
worse. She envied the sailors, who went about their work without 
appearing to mind the motion in the least, and the captain, a bluff, 
good-natured man, to whom salt water seemed a natural element ; 
but most of all she envied some boys, who hlad climbed into one 
of the boats on' the quarter-deck, and were chatting together as 
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merrily and as much at their ease as if on dry land. The sound of 
their jolly laugKter made her want to cry. It seemed unkind that 




THE COAST OF ALDERNEY 



anybody should be enjoying himself so much, while she herself 
was so very, very uncomfortable. 

Sea-sickness does not last always, which is a comfort, and 
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before sunset Lily began to feel better. She could sit up now, and 
when the stewardess brought her a basin of hot gruel, she found 
herself able to eat. The gruel restored her strength, her head 
ceased to swim, and she began to notice things and enjoy herself. 
Not very far away on the left, an island lifted its cliffs high in air. 
Above the cliffs were green fields and trees, and here and there the 
roofs of houses could be seen. This papa told her was Alderney, 
one of the three largest of the Channel Islands. Lily wondered 
how anyone ever managed to land there, for the coast, as far as 
she could see, seemed made up of the steepest cliffs she had ever 
imagined, and beyond the cliffs were sharp, tooth-like points rising 
above the water, and beyond these patches of boiling foam, which 
the captain told her covered sunken rocks below the surface. It 
was a dangerous passage, he said, and required careful navigation. 
Lily noticed how cautiously the steamer was steered, and what a 
sharp lookout was 
kept from the bow. 
The water seemed 
rougher than ever 
just there, and she 
was glad to lay down 
her head and close 
her eyes again for a 
while. 

She opened them 
a little later to look 
at some oddly built 
boats with sails swung 

from wide yards, and tall, raking masts, which crossed their course, 
running freely before the wind. These vessels, as they learned 
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from the captain, were called " chasse maries," — a build of boats 
once very common in the Guernsey waters, and used for smug- 
gling; but going out of fashion now that free-trade had made 
smuggling an unprofitable business. 

"Oh, see," 
cried Lily, who 
was getting bet- 
ter fast, " what 
a strange rock 
that is up there, 
— the strangest 
rock I ever saw. 
Isa, look, — do 
look, mamma, 
you must see 
it I Does n't it 
seem as if it 
were just going 
to fall into the 
sea?" 

Mrs. Wre- 
ford raised her 
head, but Isa- 
bel answered 
only by a little groan, and a " Do let me alone ! " She had been 
forlornly sick all day, and rocks had no charm for her just then. 

" That rock," the captain of the " St. Helier " told them, " is what 
the Alderney people call ' La Roche Pendante.' But you need n*t 
be afraid, miss ; it has hung there ever since I was a cabin-boy, and 
there it is likely to hang as long as I live, or you either." 

It was too dusky, when the steamer stopped at St. Peter's Port 

m 
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to land the Guernsey passengers, to see more than the dark form 
of the hill on which the town is built, and the glimmer of lights in 
the houses. Three hours more brought them into the quieter 
waters of the roadstead of St. Helier. A little boat rowed them 
to the shore, where a roomy omnibus was waiting to carry them to 
the Pomme d' Or. The name sounded so foreign that Lily quite 
hoped to see something odd and peculiar, — something unlike Eng- 
land ; but there was nothing at all peculiar about the Pomme d' Or 
except its name. It was just a clean, roomy English inn, with 
hearty English fare on the table, and just such a stout landlady, 
with a full-moon face surrounded by flaring cap-borders, as they 
had left behind them at Southampton that morning. Very Eng- 
lish, too, were the stuffy curtained beds and the clean-smelling 
sheets, the big basins and water-ewers, and the little cakes of brown 
Windsor in the soap-dishes. England is a small island, it is true, 
but her tentacles are so long that they reach over and grasp the 
ends of the world, and the central part, tiny as it is, has a wonder- 
ful knack at reaching and influencing and impressing its own stamp 
on even the farthest tip of its farthest limit. 

Lily went to bed in an immense four-poster with fringed dimity 
curtains, on whose farther side poor, tired-out Isabel was already 
fast asleep. From the next room, where nursey and Mona slept, 
came the glow of a bright fire, and the last sounds that reached 
her drowsy ears were the words of Mona's little good-night prayer, 
— first the verse of a hymn, then the Lord's Prayer, then, " Please 
God bless mamma, papa, Lily (Mona always would put Lily first), 
Isabel, nursey, and all my friends, and make Mona a good child for 
Jesus Christ's sake." A little pause came here, then Mona, of her 
own accord, went on : " And thank you very much for bringing 
Mona safe across the bad naughty sea which made her so sick." 
Lily heard, but was too sleepy to smile. ^ ^ 
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Drip, drip, drip, was the first sound 
that met their ears next 
morning. It rains easily in 
the Channel Islands, just as 
it does in England, and the 
autumn months are the wet 
ones. They might count 
themselves lucky, papa told 
them, to have had a whole 
day of fair weather for their 
voyage. This was true, but 
it is always a forlorn thing to 
have the first day in a new 
place rainy. AH of them 
were tired and out of sorts, 
and it was not possible to 
feel at home at the Pomme d' Or. Isabel at first refused to get 
up at all. " What was the use ? " she said ; and when she finally 
did so, it was with a very ill grace indeed. Mona was cross too, 
and Mrs. Wreford too unwell to see any of them ; so the morning 
began dismally enough. 
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Matters brightened after luncheon. The drip gave place to 
mist and the mist to clear sky, rather watery sky, to be sure, but it 
no longer rained, which was everything. They could go out ag^in, 
and it was easy to forgive the sun for not actually shining. Isabel, 
who had made an excellent luncheon, recovered her temper, and 
the two girls set forth for a walk, one on each side of papa, in good 
spirits, and quite prepared to enjoy themselves. 

The Pomme d' Or stood in a cross street, not many steps 
from the road which runs along the shore, and toward this they 
first turned their steps. It had been too dark to see anything the 
night before, and all of them were curious to get an idea of their 
whereabouts. Five minutes brought them to the water-side, and 
looking back they perceived that the town of St. Helier was built 
on gently sloping terraces at the head of a wide, beautiful bay. 
To the left, on a bold point, was a modem fortification, which they 
afterward learned to call Fort Regent ; and in the midst of the bay, 
standing on what seemed to be a low, rocky island, but connected 
with the shore by a natural causeway uncovered at low tide, rose a 
delightful old castle of gray stone, just like the castles in story- 
books, with towers and parapets and donjon-keeps and dungeons. 
This, papa told them, was Castle Elizabeth, built in the reign of 
good Queen Bess, and named after her. A few soldiers are kept 
there still, as a flag flying from one of the towers testified ; but the 
castle was not considered very valuable as a protection to the town, 
papa said, though it was beautiful to look at. Isabel was anxious to 
walk over the causeway at once, and see the castle, but papa 
objected. He had heard tales of the rapid tides of the Channel 
Islands, and of people being drowned who had attempted the pas- 
sage at the wrong time, and preferred to wait for a guide. Isabel 
gave way all the more amiably that the object of their walk that 
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afternoon was to look for lodgings, and she was anxious to get 
away from the Pomme d' Or, to which she had taken a dislike, so 
she said no more about Castle Elizabeth. 

As they passed a small wharf they were accosted by a bright- 
faced boy in a boat. 

" Would n't the gentleman like a row ? " 

Dr. Wreford shook his head. The water looked quite too 
rough for rowing, he thought, but they all stopped a monient to 
talk with the boy. 

" Do you take many people out in your boat } " he asked. 

" All I can get," said the boy, with a grin. 

" And where do you take them ? " 

" Over to the Castle, and across to Port Regent and to the Her- 
mitage, and sometimes round into St. Aubin's Bay, but mostly 
folks go by the railroad." 

" Which way is St. Aubin's ? " 

" Off there ; " and the boy pointed to the right, where the shore 
rose more boldly and was crowned with trees. Houses could be 
seen among the trees, and altogether it seemed more attractive by 
far than St. Helier. 

" Does n't it look pleasant ? " cried Lily, delighted. 

" What sort of a place is it ? " asked Dr. Wreford of the boy. 
** Are there lodgings to be had there ? " 

" O yes, sir, lodgings a plenty. A good many folks go there 
instead of stopping in St. Helier." 

" And where is this railroad you speak of, — where does it run ? " 

" Just thereaway, sir. It only goes to St. Aubin's. Here 's the 
car now." 

There, to be sure, was a slow-puffing engine, with a single pas- 
senger-car attached, coming along the shore. Dr. Wreford took a 
sudden resolution. 
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" Come along, girls," he said, "we '11 take a look at St. Aubin's ; " 
and giving the boy a sixpence, they all ran toward the station, 
which luckily was close at hand. They reached it just in time, 
without a minute to spare. It was only four miles to St. Aubin*s, 
but it took them nearly half an hour to go there, — a rate of speed 
at which they were all inclined to laugh, till they found that their 
laughter was hurting the feelings of a respectable-looking woman 
who sat near them. 

"We think a good deal of our road," she said reprovingly. 
" It 's the only one in all the Islands. Guernsey has n't got such 
a thing. You '11 find it a great convenience, sir, if you should 
settle yourself at St. Aubin's or beyond. It was n't near so easy to 
get about before the road was built, six years ago come Michael- 
mas. The governor and the military and all came to the opening. 
Even the English thought the road a great thing, sir ! " 

This was the first but by no means the only time that the 
Wreford family came across proofs of this odd feeling with regard 
to the " English," who, though fellow-countrymen and at home, 
never seemed to be exactly accepted as such by the inhabitants of 
the droll little island, which, though it calls itself England's, has 
so little that is English about it, and manifests such a strong 
tendency to separate itself, in sympathy and ideas, from the mother 
country. 

At the end of the four miles the train came to a full stop in 
the Terminus Station, quite a stately building, with a domed roof 
and a hotel attached. Beyond, lay a lovely shore, rising from the 
water's edge in sharp terraces, thickly planted with trees. Almost 
all the houses stood in gardens, gay with flowers still; the walls 
were green with ivy and myrtle, and fuchsia-bells clustered, purple 
and rosy, over the eaves of many of the cottages. Even Isabel was 
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enchanted, and papa declared that the air was ten times sweeter 
than at St. Helier, and that mamma must certainly come to St. 
Aubin's if a proper lodging could be found. 

Nothing would seem easier than to find lodgings, for half the 
pretty stone houses which dotted the shore were to let; but as 
often is the case at such times, each in turn proved to be not quite 
what they wanted. This one had not enough bed-rooms, that was 
a little damp, papa fancied, the next had an untidy look in the kitch- 
en. Still the road wound along the shore, till it finally turned a cor- 
ner, and disappeared round a point on which were a group of houses. 
Dr. Wreford asked an old fisherman who was lounging beside the 
water's edge what lay beyond these houses. He took the pipe 
out of his mouth just long enough to reply, " Noirmont Point," 
then put it in again, and went on sucking and smoking in steady 
silence. They walked on, following the road, and rounding the 
point exclaimed with delight, for before them lay a bold, wooded 
cape, running out to sea, and between it and them a little cove, 
bordered by low, sloping cliffs, and along these cliffs, built in 
terraces, a row of pleasant-looking houses, facing southwest, each 
with a little walled garden, brim-full of flowers. 

"This looks exactly what mamma would like," declared Dr. 
Wreford, and even Isabel could n't help being pleased. 

And here, in this pleasant, sheltered nook, they found just what 
they wanted, — a house large enough to take them all in, with sunny 
south windows for mamma, a cheerful nursery for Mona, a dear 
little room for Isabel and Lily, and an extra sitting-room which 
could be used for lessons and music-practice. The small garden 
in front, hung like a balcony-box on the face of the cliflf, had a 
flight of steps leading down to the shore below. Peeping over the 
wall, Lily had a glimpse of yellow beach, and sweeping up from the 
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water's edge to the right, a great slope of tall ferns, which met and 
mixed with the shrubs and trees at top of the bank. Far away in 









THE OLD FISHERMAN. 



misty blue lay the coast of France. The tide was coming in with 
a musical tinkle and splash on the pebbles, and just below some 
children were playing in the sand. 
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" What fun this will be for Mona ! " thought Lily. Altogether 
the place looked so charming that she felt sure they must be happy 
there, as she ran in doors to find papa, who was just concluding 
his bargain with Mr. -and Mrs. Tibbits, the nice old couple to 
whom the house belonged, and arranging to move in next morn- 
ing. Rose Rock was the name of the place, it seemed. Lily was 
sure mamma would like it; and saying good-by to the Tibbits, 
they hurried off in high spirits to catch the train, and tell the good 
news to the rest of the party. 

Mamma was as much pleased as they hoped when introduced 
to the new quarters next morning. The rooms were comfortably 
furnished and very clean, and the sea-view would be a constant 
delight. Lily moved the softest-looking sofa to the window, and 
established mamma upon it, with her air-pillows and little silk 
coverlet, to lie and rest, and watch the waves, while nurse un- 
packed. There was plenty to do, and the next few hours were 
very busy ones; but it was pleasant work, and they all enjoyed 
seeing the rooms take on the home look, as nurse arranged the 
familiar books, work-boxes, and writing-cases on shelf and table, 
pinned the family photographs on the wall, and filled glasses and 
jars with the fresh flowers which Mrs. Tibbits brought upstairs. 
Isabel helped for awhile, then she went out in search of Mona, who 
had been sent into the garden to amuse herself and keep out of the 
way. No Mona was visible till Isabel went to the wall, and, look- 
ing over, saw the child below, in company with a lady and little 
boy, neither of whom she had ever seen before. The lady wore a 
pretty, pale-blue dress and black bodice, and had a certain look 
of grace and style which took Isabel's fancy. She was looking 
through a spy-glass at a small boat, which was tacking about at a 
distance. Mona seemed quite at home with these strangers, for 
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she held the lady's dress tight with one hand, while with the other 
she flourished a minute handkerchief toward the boat, which 
was quite too far away to heed so small a signal. The boy, a 
pretty little fellow, jumped and frisked meantime, and uttered a 
series of glad shouts. Isabel called Mona, but Mona did not hear. 
She was too shy to go down the steps alone and confront the lady, 
so she ran back into the house, dashed upstairs, and astonished 
mamma with the intelligence that Mona was down on the beach 
with a strange lady and a strange little boy. 

Nurse was sent to fetch the child in, and improved the occasion 
for a gossip with Mrs. Tibbets on the subject of Monas new 
acquaintance, who, it seemed, was a lodger at Myrtle Terrace, the 
adjoining house. Mrs. Gale was her name ; her husband, Captain 
Gale, had something to do with the barracks at St. Helier, and 
when off duty was always out in his boat. Mrs. Tibbets had 
evidently said more than this about these people, for while Mona, 
in high excitement, was assuring them all that Artie Gale was 
" such a real nice little boy, just like the little boys in England," 
nurse stood behind, pursing up her lips and giving significant 
glances at her mistress, and as soon as the children had left the 
room she said : — 

" I don't think, ma'am, you '11 wish to have Miss Isabel and Miss 
Lily going much with that kind of lady. She 's a gay sort, Mrs. 
Tibbets tells me, and there 's always young officers and the like 
from the garrison coming over to see her and the captain." 

" But there is no harm in that, nurse. Did Mrs. Tibbets have any- 
thing to say against these people, further than that they are gay } " 
" No, ma am," reluctantly ; " they 're young folks, she said, and 
'twas no more than natural. But I don't seem to think, ma'am, 
that they 're like our Evesham gentry." 
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"And the little boy?" 

" Oh, Mrs. Tibbets said he was a nice child enough." 

" I am glad of that," answered Mrs. Wreford. *' I was just think- 
ing what a pleasure it would be to Mona to have a child to play 
with. We '11 test him, nurse, and see how it is ; but if he really is 
a nice little fellow, it would be a pity to have Mona lose such a treat." 

" Yes, ma'am, so it would." 

Captain and Mrs. Gale came to call two days later, and Mrs. 
Wreford thought them civil, pleasant young people enough, though 
she was not prepared to join in Isabel's opinion that the lady was 
the most fascinating and delightful creature ever seen, and that 
her bonnet, which came from Paris, as it appeared surpassed all 
other bonnets of their past and present acquaintance. Isabel had 
a strong taste for sudden enthusiasms and intimacies, — a taste 
which made her mother always a little uneasy and anxious; but the 
change from repinings about Evesham to raptures over Mrs. Gale 
was too agreeable to the whole family to be abruptly checked. 
Artie turned out a good and sweet boy, as even nurse admitted, 
so no objection was made to his playing with Mona ; and the two 
children gradually became inseparable, and might be seen trotting 
about together at all hours on the beach and along the downs 
behind Rose Rock, as happy and contented a little pair of play- 
fellows as was ever seen. Mona set up an aquarium after a while, 
to which Artie contributed all sorts of treasures, and many a happy 
afternoon went in searching the shallow pools for bright-colored 
anails and sea-slugs or shrimps or many-tinted seaweed. But this 
was* not till later, when papa was gone back to Evesham. As long 
as he stayed, everyone took holiday, and all hours of fair weather 
were spent in excursions, to show Lily and Isabel the wonders of 
Jersey. 
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One of these excursions was a long, beautiful drive round the 
island, through sunken roads, where the trees met and mixed 
.overhead, shutting out 
every glimpse of the 
sky, and banks and 
hedges ten feet high 
rose on either side, 
thick-set with rose- 
mary, hawthorne, and 
hart's-tongue fern ; 
across sparkling beach- 
es ; past bold cliffs and 
headlands, and skirt- 
ing the lovely bays of 
which Jersey has so 
many. Their driver 
was an old fellow, a 
native of the island, 
and perfectly sure, as 
all his country-people are, that his little sea-girt home was the very 
crown and centre of the civilized world. 

" A Jersey toad won't live in Guernsey, I suppose you know," 
he told them. " Ah, the toad is a sensible creature ! " 

" But neither will the Guernsey lily bloom in Jersey," said papa. 
" Is that a sensible creature too ? " 

" Glad it won't. Don't want it. Don't want anything out of 
Guernsey," persisted the undaunted Jerseyman. Then he pointed 
out the fine old manor-house of St. Ouen at a distance. ' 

" It 's a grand place," he said. " Seventeen servants kept, and 
twenty-two when the family is all at home." 
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*^ That 5 a great many/* 
remarked nurse, ** and must 
come very expensive/' 
** Not so mucli so as you 'd think, 
Jersey servants are n't always thhik- 
ing of their stoniaclis, Hke the Eng- 
lish. Jersey soup is enough for 
them, with a bit of l^acon now and 
then for a reUsh, and that 's cheap 
enough." 

'^ Jersey soup ! What is that ? " 
" Oatmeal and vegetables and 
water and salt. Famous eating it 
is, I can tell you, — the sort that 
makes folks hearty/' smacking his 
lips, while nurse listened with a dis- 
gusted face. 

All the way along the road chiU 
drcn ran after the carnage, shouting 
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something which the Wrefords could not understand, which 
sounded like, " Noodles I noodles ! " This word, the driver ex- 
plained, was " Doubles, doubles," and meant that the children 
wanted the people in the carriage to throw them a few of the big 
copper pieces common in the islands, which go by the name of 
" doubles." 

" What an odd coin it is," said Lily, examining one. " We have 
nothing like it at home, have we, papa ? " 

" No; the coinage of the islands is quite different from ours, and 
is a relic of the old days when they belonged to Normandy. There 
is a coin called a ' sol,' and another called the ' livre toumoisl and 
the Jersey pound has two hundred and sixty pence in it, instead of 
two hundred and forty, like our pound." 

" And how much is the double worth ? " 

" Six sevenths of a penny, I believe." 




CAVERN AND DETACHED ROCKS AT GRiVE AU LAN^ON. 

Another day they drove across the island to see the singular 
and beautiful sea^avems in Greve au Lan9on Bay. There were 
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six of these caverns, some opening together 

and some not, and they all were just like 

the caverns in story-books, as Lily said, 

with walls of rose-red and gray, points and 

pinnacles of shining white granite, and 

deep, dark recesses, where a hundred people 

could hide aw^ay at once, with no danger 

of being found out, no matter how 

many might be searching for them. 

Mona longed to play hide and 

seek there, but papa told 

her that when the 

tide came in it 

would be hide 

and seek with 

the sea, and 

she agreed 

with him that 

it would n*t be 

at all pleasant 

to run and 

double and 

cry "Coop!" 

with such a 

swift playmate 

as that at 

one's heels, — 

a playmate, 

too, who knows 

ROCKS AT BEAUPORT, JERSEY. f J^p CaVeS bet- 
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ter than anyone else possibly can, and is able to run a great deal 
faster. No, that would n*t do at all, Mona thought. 

The day after this Isabel and Lily walked out with papa to see 
the curious rocks at Beauport, two miles from St. Aubin's. All 
sorts of strange and fantastic shapes can be made out of these rocks 
by people whose imaginations are lively, — faces and figures, old 
men, women, imps, babies. Then Isabel had her wish, and they 
crossed the causeway and explored Castle Elizabeth " from turret 
to foundation-stone." They visited a couple of old churches also. 




ST. MARY'S CHURCH, JERSEY. 

— St. Mary's, and the quaint little chapel of St. Brelade, the oldest 
Christian building in the Channel Islands ; and one fine afternoon, 
when the bay was smooth, went out in a boat to the Hermitage, a 
quaint little ruin built in a rock, where St. Helerius, the patron 
saint of Jersey, is said to have lived, and where the mark of his 
head on a stone is still exhibited to strangers. But the most 
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delightful of all the pleasant excursions of that pleasant fortnight 
was that to the Castle of Mont Orgueil, ruined and deserted now, 
but looking from a distance exactly like the castles which we read 
about in romances, and which little boys and girls of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind draw on their slates. 

Neither Isabel nor Lily had ever seen a ruined castle in Eng- 
land, and they were perfectly enchanted with Mont Orgueil. An 
old man showed them about, and exhibited what he called " the 
portcuUers," and the place where once a drawbridge had hung. 
There were dungeons and cells ; in fact, the best bedroom, to mod- 
ern ideas, was not much better than a cell. Part of the castle, the 
old man declared, was built in the time of Julius Caesar, and there 




MONT ORGUEIL CASTLE, JERSEY. 

was an apartment which he called the " king's chamber," in which 
he insisted King Charles II., when a fugitive, had lived for a 
long time. He was quite vexed when Dr. Wreford doubted this 
statement, and said that all the histories agree that the king, 
during the short time that he spent on the island, had resided at 
Castle Elizabeth. 

" And what for should his royal Majesty do that, when he had 
a majestic pile like this to retire to } " asked the old man in a huff. 
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" Your majestic pile made but a poor fight of it when the par- 
liamentary army came along a few weeks later," remarked Dr. 
il Wreford. " It yielded almost without a struggle ; 
while Castle Elizabeth held out for some weeks." 
But the old man was not convinced, shook his head 
gloomily, and after that his answers grew short 




GATEWAY TO MONT ORGUEIL. 



and crusty. There were a great many long and rusty chains 
hanging from the walls, and the girls were curious to know the use 
of them, but " To hang traitors with," was all they could get from 
their guide, whose sulky fit did not yield even when papa gave him 
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half a crown for his services. His beloved castle had been insulted, 
as he considered, and he refused to be consoled, or to smile on the 
evil-minded strangers who had done the wrong. 

Life fell into more regular courses after papa left them. There 
were no more excursions, since the girls could not go alone and 
mamma was not strong enough to accompany them; and they 
had to content themselves with long, scrambling walks with old 
nurse and Mona, along the downs and across Noirmont Point to 
the bays and coves beyond. Lily fell into her old regular habits 
as to practice and study, and devoted a great deal of her spare time 




TREASURES FOR THE AQUARIUM. 



to sitting with mamma. She would have been rather lonely else, 
for Mona had her inseparable Artie for companion, while Isabel, 
after an interval of homesickness and low spirits, set up a desper- 
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ate intimacy with Mrs. Gale, the lady next door, and spent with 
her every hour not otherwise occupied. The aquarium grew and 
flourished under the efforts of its joint owners, who actually went to 
the lengths of engaging a ragged boy to fish for them once a week 
in the deeper pools where they were not allowed to go. Lily often 
lent a hand to the youthful collectors ; still there were hours, now 
and then, when time hung heavy on her hands, and it took all her 
strong resolutions to the contrary to keep from being a little home- 
sick. When such timQ3 came, her favorite remedy was to walk to 
the end of Noirmont Point, where, from a specially high rock, 
a glimpse could be had of the blue, distant outline of Guernsey, 
and beyond, to the northwest, the place where England, far away 
and invisible, might be supposed to be. Lily liked to sit there, 




TOWARD SUNSET. 



and watch the shifting waves and the color of the sea, and think 
about Evesham, and wonder what papa was doing just at that 
moment. She always came back the better from this walk, which 
gave her the sense that home was not so far away after all, and 
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papa could be sent for and could come without long delay if 
need were. For Lily was the one who noticed mamma most 
closely, and she could not yet see that she was improving, though 
she watched her with her heart in her eyes, and this" made her 
constantly anxious, in spite of old nursey's comforting opinion 
that, " It 's a short road down hill, but a long way up, and only 
foolish people expected to get to the top all in a minute." 




A STONE ANCHOR, JERSEY. 
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ANOTHER CHANGE. 



" Lily," said Mrs. Wreford one morning^, 
six weeks later, " what sort of person is this 
Mrs. Gale whom Isabel is with so constantly ? 
Do you like her?" 

" I — don't — know," doubtfully. " Yes, I 
suppose I do, mamma. She 's pretty, and she 
wears 6eaU'tiiu\ clothes, and she seems kind. 
I iAznk I like her, but — I can't tell exactly 
what it is that I mean, but you understand ; 
you always do understand everything, mamma. 
She and Isa never talk much to each other 
when I an; with them, only about the weather, 
and how you are feeling, — things like that, 
you know, just as if I were a little girl." Lily's voice pounded 
aggrieved. 

"Yes, I know. Your Isa is wonderfully taken up with this 
stranger, and you are just a little bit jealous of her. That is n't so 
unnatural, perhaps; but, Lily, love, don't let the feeling grow. 
Jealousy is a wretched passion, and a mean one, beside ; and in 
this case unjust, I think. Isabel always had a turn for new people 
and new things, but at the bottom of her heart she loves the old 
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ones best You need n't fear any rival with Isa in the long run, 
my Lily. But the reason I asked you is that, as I cannot see much 
of Mrs. Gale myself, I wanted to know how she struck you. Nurse 
is so prejudiced that I cannot trust her opinion, and I am getting 
to feel a little worried about the intimacy. Isabel is not improv- 
ing. She has grown idle and indifferent about her studies. I can- 
not keep her to hours, do what I will ; and there is something in 
her manner, — a new tone, — or perhaps it is only my fancy, but 
it makes me uneasy. I wish your father were here," — with a sigh. 
Lily sighed, too, but she spoke cheerfully as she replied, " It won't 
te long now till Christmas, mamma." 

Mrs. Wreford had gained in some respects since coming to 
Rose Rock, though she still looked excessively delicate and fragile. 
Her cough was less and her appetite somewhat improved, but 
there seemed no increase of strength as yet, and the doctor had 
begun to hint that the Jersey air was not stimulating enough for 
her, and that it might be well to make a change. It was the Eng- 
lish surgeon from the garrison, not a Jersey doctor, so there was 
no local prejudice in favor of island air to bias his opinion, and 
Mrs. Wreford felt pretty sure that her husband's return would be 
the signal for a family removal to Guernsey. She had said noth- 
ing of this to the children, however, and none of them had any 
idea that such a plan was thought of. 

Papa and Lionel were coming for the holidays ! That was the 
delightful thought with which Lil]f slept and waked for a fortnight 
beforehand. Neither of the others cared so much for it as she. 
Isabel's head was full of Mrs. Gale, and Mona too happy with her 
playfellow, Artie, to look forward to Christmas with the same impa- 
tience which Lily felt. It was not only the desire to hasten on a 
pleasure ; Lily wished for papa for other reasons. She felt herself 
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SO small and helpless on the anxious days when mamma seemed 
worse than usual, and nurse darkly hinted her discontent with the 
state of affairs ; and with all her heart and soul she longed for 
papa's strength and wisdom and bracing cheerfulness to lean upon. 
If only mamma could happen to look particularly well the day he 
came, so as to give him a bright reception, — such was her secret 
wish. Day by day she watched the dear face, in hopes of seeing a 
little more pink in the cheeks and life in the eyes ; but Mrs. Wre- 
ford's improvement, if any, was slow, and every little shock or anx- 
iety served to throw her back and make her worse ; and just before 
Christmas her nerves were severely tried by a great storm, the 
heaviest that had been felt on the Jersey coast for some years. 

The day before the storm was mild and still and warm as mid- 
summer, — the sort of day which makes industrious people lazy, 
and sets children topsy-turvy with spirits. Mona and Artie got up 
a " sand picnic," to which they invited the children of a fisherman 
at the mouth of the cove, with whom they had struck up a friend- 
ship. Mrs. Tibbets filled their baskets with seed-cakes and rosy 
apples by way of luncheon. Artie tied bits of red listing on sticks 
to serve as banners, and the party marched along the beach, shout- 
ing, singing, and waving their make-believe flags. Lily watched 
the droll little procession defile across the sands, and half wished 
herself small enough to join it, they seemed to be having such fun. 
The seed-cakes were delicious, the tide exactly suited; and the 
children, all working together, succeeded in building the highest 
and most majestic sand fort which any of them had ever seen, — a 
fort with walls, bastions, towers, and parapets, as symmetrical and 
imposing as those of Castle Elizabeth, from which they modelled 
it. On top of the fort was a stick, and from the stick floated what 
was supposed to be the royal banner. The fort was built above 
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high-water mark, so the sea should not meddle with it, and it might 
last always, " or, at least, till Lionel comes," added the prudent 







THE SAND PICNIC. 



Mona, They all stood round it, and saluted " Castle Mona " and its 
august banner with three times three. After that Mona and Artie 
set to work by themselves on a " Tower of Babel," while the rest 
wandered farther out on the beach, gathering shells and digging 
sand in a random way. So busy were they, and so happy, that no 
one noticed the change that was taking place in the weather, till all 
of a sudden a great shadow fell over them, and Artie, looking up, 
saw that a thick haze of clouds had risen from the east, and, scud- 
ding over the sky, had already caught and hidden the sun. 

" Why, how queer ! it is quite dark," he said. " Hallo ! I say, 
Mona, look at the Picard children. They 're playing out there and 
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don't see that the tide is coming in. They '11 be drowned if they 
don't hurry." 

With that he put his hands to his mouth to form a speaking- 
trumpet, and shouted as loud as he could, " Tom Picard ! Tom ! 
Marc ! Jeanette ! Come here quick or you '11 all be drown — ed ! " 
Mona called also, as loudly as she could. For, sure enough, the 
little Picards, building a pyramid, with their backs to the shore, had 
never noticed that the tide was coming in and had already made 
an island of their sand-bank. Fortunately the water was but an 
inch or two deep as yet ; so, with only a little splashing of clothes 
and wetting of feet, the children all got back to the safe part of the 
beach, where the tide could not follow them. But somehow after 
that the play seemed to lose its charm. The wind had begun to 
blow, it felt colder, the clouds grew thicker every moment. Old 
nursey came out for Mona, Artie went in with them, and the 
Picards scampered home, whooping and laughing, to tell their ad- 
ventures, not in the least daunted, hardy little souls, by the risk 
they had run or the danger they had so narrowly escaped. 

Next morning, when they woke up, the storm was raging. The 
tide had swelled far above its usual limits, and Castle Mona, its 
flag still flying, was buried deep beneath it. Artie's spac^e, which 
he had left in what he supposed to be a perfectly safe spot, had 
disappeared. Not an inch of beach was visible; the waves broke 
at the very foot of the cliff, and dashed their spray over the sea- 
wall into the garden, coating the lauristinus and myrtle leaves with 
a film of salt. Even in the house it was almost impossible for 
any one speaking to be heard, the thunder of wind and wave was 
so loud, and Rose Rock shook and quivered in the blast. Lily 
had never imagined such a wild whirl and commotion of spray and 

surf and sea as met her eye from the windows. It fascinated as 
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THE FATE OF CASTLE MONA. 



much as it frightened her, and she would gladly have sat and 
watched -it all day had not her mother needed her so much. For, 

unhappily, papa 
had said in one 
of his letters that 
it was just pos- 
sible that he and 
Lionel might be 
able to set off 
one day sooner 
than the time 
they had fixed, 
ii> which case 
they would be 
on the South- 
ampton steamer at that very moment ; and, slight as the probability 
seemed, it was enough to make Mrs. Wreford, in her weak state, 
thoroughly unhappy. With all her self-control, she could not con- 
ceal her anxiety, which grew worse as the day went on. How 
thankful Lily was when, a little before sunset, this telegram came 
in : — 

" The Rev. P. C. Wreford to Mrs. Wreford, St. Aubin's. 
** Did not start. Expect us to-morrow if weather serves." 

" Is n't that just like papa ? " she cried. " He knew you would 
worry, mamma, so he telegraphed on purpose that you should n't 
lie awake. I am so glad. Now you '11 have a good night." 

But Mrs. Wreford's ner\'es had been too much excited to allow 
of a good night, and she looked so wan and spent next morning 
that Lily thought with dismay, " What will papa say when he sees 
her.?" 
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Evening brought the travellers, and things seemed to brighten 
at once. Papa was a certain comfort, while to have Lionel again 
was like a broad beam of sunshine in the house. He was brim- 
ful of affection and spirits, delighted with Rose Rock and all its 
surroundings, delighted to see the girls again, delighted with 
everything excepting Mrs. Gale, to whom he took a comical sort 
of aversion from the very first, — a perfectly unreasonable one, as 
Isabel explained to him ; for how could he dislike a person he did 
not know? 

" Mrs. Gale is used to grown-up gentlemen and officers, and 
she don't care for boys, — I heard her say so ; so you can't judge, 
Lionel ; only I should think you 'd see how perfectly lovely she is ! " 

" Oh, yes ! perfectly lovely, with that curl like a sausage, and 
her, waist all pinched in, and squinting out of the tops of her eyes, 

— never giving a fellow a straightforward look, — and sticking out 
her little finger when she takes her tea-cup, to show off her rings," 

— poking his own out in humble imitation. " Bad form, I call 
that sort. Just ask any of the fellows at Dr. Rowe's and see what 
they say." 

" School-boys ! " cried Isabel with infinite contempt. 

" School-girls ! " retorted Lionel. " Pray, when did you grow 
up and learn so much about fine ladies. Miss Isa ? I tell you what, 
men know a great deal more about women than girls." 

" Men, indeed ! What do you know about men ? " 

These bickerings between Lionel and Isabel were the only 
shadow on Lily's perfect enjoyment of his visit. They had the 
effect to drive him into her own society more than might other- 
wise have been the case ; but she was too unselfish to desire this, 
and a great deal of her time went toward pacifying disputes, trying 
to make Lionel more forbearing and Isabel less resentful. With 
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boyish injustice, Lionel was at first disposed to include Artie in his 
" crusade against the Gales," as Isabel chose to call it ; and he hurt 
Mona's feelings dreadfully by asking, " What is that little beggar 
coming round here again for ? *' But it was not easy to dislike 
Artie for long, and in a day or two Lionel was forced to admit 
that he was " a nice sort of little chap," and he ceased to torment 
Mona on the subject. 

How to celebrate Christmas was a matter of much family dis- 
cussion. Isabel's idea was to have " a regular dinner-party," and 
ask Captain and Mrs. Gale. When this was objected to as being 
too fatiguing for mamma, she lost interest, and said she did n't care 
what they did, it would be horrid, any way, and she would n't have 
anything to do with it ; and she shed a flood of tears over the 
recollection of Evesham, and what was going on there. Mona 
begged very hard for Artie to tea, and finally a bright idea popped 
into Lily's head, which was to get up a Christmas-tree, and ask 
Artie and the Picard children, but to have the tree a complete 
surprise. 

" If they hear about it beforehand they won't care half so much," 
she told Lionel. " We '11 do it all secretly, you and I, and we '11 
think of some funny way of bringing it in, and it will be the great- 
est fun in the world. Artie has never seen a Christmas-tree; 
neither, I am sure, have the Picards." 

Much consulting and confabulating followed. Papa was taken 
into counsel, and the day before Christmas he and Lionel and Lily 
ran into St. Helier by the wheezy little railroad for a morning of 
shopping. Nothing was easier than to get a tree, for the market 
was full of them. They chose a prettily-shaped fir, small, as it was 
to be "brought in," price, one shilling; and for another shilling 
bought an immense faggot of ivy, rosemary, white-blossomed lau- 
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ristinus, holly, and arbutus for " trimming." These were sent out to 
Mrs. Tibbets, who had promised to smuggle the tree into the house 
and hide it from curious eyes till the proper moment. It was late 
in the afternoon when the three got back, laden with mysterious bun- 
dles, which were opened for mamma's inspection, amid much whis- 
pering and chuckling and 



many private giggles. Isabel 
had been asked to join the 
expedition, but had preferred 
a sail in Captain Gale's boat, 
and Mona was also out of 
the way, having been sent 
to walk in the custody of 
nurse, that she might not 
suspect what was going on. 
There was no one to inter- 
rupt, therefore ; and, locking 
themselves into the " study," 
as the small room where 
the girls did their lessons 
was called, they proceeded 
to " dress the tree." 

What to plant it in had 
been a serious question. 
Lionel had made all sorts 
of impracticable suggestions, 
such as " cutting down " a 
huge water-butt which stood in the garden ; but the matter had 
finally been settled by the loan, from Mrs. Tibbets, of a big, earth- 
enware flower-pot, in which the tree was now firmly set, and em- 
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bedded in loam, with moss to hide the loam, and a decoration of 
gilt paper and ribbons to hide the pot. It looked very nice, and 
Lily and Lionel now set to work to furnish it with little tapers of 
three colors, red, white, and green, stuck on, each with a drop of 
melted wax ; oranges, sugar-plums, bunches of raisins, red apples 
rubbed to a glossy smoothness, and walnuts wrapped in gold paper; 
after which they hung quantities of penny toys and a few nicer 
ones on to the boughs with loops of narrow ribbon. 

" It is really done, I think," said Lily at last, tying on a tin trum- 
pet, "and is n't it pretty? Hurry, Lionel, and help me lift it into 
the closet. I 'm so afraid Mona will come. Oh, please be careful, 
you almost knocked off that topmost nut. There, it is all safe, and 
now we must decide about the * surprise.' " 

Several plans were discussed, but at length one of Lily's inven- 
tion was fixed upon, which Lionel dubbed the " Game of Magical 
Blindfold," and which shall be described later. 

" Merry Christmas ! " was the first sound that met the children's 
ears as they came downstairs to breakfast next morning, and lo ! 
a great branch of scarlet-berried holly thrust through the front 
door, and behind it two rosy faces. It was Marc and Jeanette 
Picard ; and the holly, they explained, was " for the English lady." 
This little offering made a pleasant opening for the day, and the 
cheerfulness which it brought lasted through the walk to church 
and home again. Dinner was at three, on account of the projected 
tea-party, and Mrs. Tibbets had provided a superb plum-pudding, 
which came in, holly-trimmed and blazing with burnt brandy. Just 
as the acclamations over this had subsided, and Lionel, having 
disposed of one portion, was passing his plate for a second, Isabel 
electrified them by saying in a would-be matter-of-course tone, 
" Mrs. Gale has asked me to spend the evening, mamma. Can 
nurse walk over with me at half-past seven } " 
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" Isa, you can't ! " exclaimed Lily, while Mrs. Wreford said 
gently, " My dear, the children are coming to tea, as you know, 
and we shall need your help in entertaining them. You had 
better write a note at once to Mrs, Gale and explain that you can- 
not come." 

" O mamma, impossible ! I must ; it 's a regular engagement." 

" You know, Isabel, that I do not choose that you should make 
any engagements without consulting me." 

" But, mamma, that is really absurd with a girl of my age," 
began Isabel in the new tone which was fast becoming habitual 
with her, when her father broke in with a voice so stern that she 
stopped short. 

"Isa, how dare you speak so to your mother? Hush! — not 
a word," as Isabel began a defence. " Write a note at once to this 
lady to say that your parents wish you to stay at home to-night, 
and make no more engagements of any sort, with her or anyone 
else, without first asking permission. I am astonished at you, Isabel." 

None of the children had ever before heard papa speak like 
that^ and they sat in awed silence, while Isa, bursting into tears, 
rushed upstairs to do as she was bidden. She did not for a mo- 
ment venture to disobey, but her temper and her pride were 
equally aroused, and she sobbed violently all the time she was 
writing her note. 

" Dearest, darling Mrs. Gale, — 

" I am so sorry I cannot come to-night. The children have a 
party, it seems, and I am wanted to help entertain it. I am afraid 
I shall not be of much use, for I am so dreadfully disappointed, and 
I shall keep thinking all the time of the delightful evening I have 
lost. Believe me, dearest Mrs. Gale, 

" Your loving Isabel Wreford." 
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To make up your mind beforehand to be of no use is as sure 
a way of securing that result as can be invented, and very little 
" entertainment," truly, did the children get out of Isabel that night. 
She sat on one side, silent and resentful, with pale cheeks and 
swollen eyelids, or reluctantly joined in the games when forced to do 
so, her melancholy face a real damper to the enjoyment of the party ; 
while Lionel, Lily, nurse, papa, and, for a part of the time, even 
mamma, threw themselves heartily into the children's fun. Tea 
was the first thing on the programme, with currant-buns, and beau- 
tiful little star-shaped cakes with red comfits arrayed in patterns on 
the icing. After tea they played at various games, — " Hunt the 
slipper," " Stage-coach," and " Here we go round the barberry 
bush." When the children began to tire of these, it was dark 
enough for the " surprise," and Lily announced that she was going 
to teach them all a new play, called ** Magical Blindfold." 

" This is the way you play it," she said. " All of you little ones 
must stand in the corners of the room with your eyes blinded, and 
we grown folks stand behind you and count fifty out loud. After 
we have counted fifty, we turn you round three times, and lead you 
into the middle of the room, and then you must each wish a wish, 
and pull o£E the bandages ; and the wish will come true, you '11 see," 
she added in a mysterious voice. 

"Why, what a funny game!" cried Artie, but he made no 
objection to having his eyes blinded with Mrs. Wreford's handker- 
chief. Presently the children were all safely stowed away in the 
corners of the room, with their faces to the wall, while Dr. and 
Mrs. Wreford, old nurse, and Mrs. Tibbets, who had come up to see 
the fun, stood behind, counting "One, two, three," up to fifty, 
very slowly indeed. Lionel and Lily meantime dashed noiselessly 
out of the room, fetched in the tree, set it in the middle of the 
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table, and began to rapidly light the tapers, while the counting 
went steadily on — "thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty — " By the 
time fifty was reached, the tree was ablaze, and the children, turned 
three times round and led up to the table, were stationed in a 
circle, with their faces almost touching it. The handkerchiefs were 
whipped off, and shrieks of delight and astonishment rent the air. 
Lily's " surprise " was as successful as she had hoped. 

" It 's just exactly like a dream," said Mona, winking her daz- 
zled eyes. " How did it come, Lily ? Who made it ? Oh, is n't this 
the nicest Christmas that ever was ? " giving Artie a rapturous 
hug. 

Lily and Lionel felt perfectly repaid for their trouble as they 
watched the ecstasy of the little ones over the distribution of the 
presents and goodies fi*om off the wonderful boughs. There was 
something for everybody, and, what was very singular, a number of 
bundles appeared on the tree or the table which Lily and Lionel 
had certainly not put there, and which no one seemed to know 
anything about. One was a delightful foot-muff for mamma, with 
a fox's head on top. There was a turquoise ring in a velvet box 
for Isabel, so pretty that she cried afresh to think how naughty 
she had been all the evening, and she coaxed papa into a corner 
and whispered, " Forgive me," not an easy word for Isa to say. A 
mysterious little package was found wedged in between two boughs, 
which proved to contain a gift for Lily herself, — the prettiest locket 
of ivory, with her monogram in raised letters on the lid, and a bit 
of mamma's hair inside. Lionel was delighted with his gifts, — a 
pen-wiper, embroidered by Lily, a paper-knife of the island carving 
from Isa, studs from mamma, and a new bat from his father ; while 
nurse stood smiling and courtseying with pleasure over hers, — a 
thick, handsome shawl. Mona and Artie had more toys than can 
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be catalogued, and good Mrs. Tibbets was not forgotten. Dr. 
Wreford had chosen a prettily bound copy of the " Christian Year " 
in London on purpose for her, which " on purpose " seemed to give 
Mrs. Tibbets as much pleasure as the book itself. 

The day after Christmas Dr. Wreford sent Lionel and the girls 
under nurse's escort to Mont Orgueil, while he himself went into 
St. Helier, for a long and serious consultation with the doctor, 
which consultation resulted in the decision that Mrs. Wreford should 
move at once to Guernsey. This was sad news for Mrs. Tibbets, 
who had grown very fond of her lodgers, and equally sad to Isabel 
and Mona. Isabel took the change as a personal wrong. She had 
just begun to feel a little comforted for Evesham, she said, and a 
little^reconciled to Jersey, and now they were all going to be pulled 
up again and set down in a new place where they did n't know any- 
one, and it was horrid ! Beside, what would Mrs. Gale say ? She 
wept, day and night, over the separation from that cherished friend ; 
and mamma was too sorry for her, and too kind, to explain that 
absence from Mrs. Gale was one of the things to which she most 
looked forward in leaving Jersey. It was not possible to say 
that there was any real harm in the pretty little lady next door, but 
her society certainly had not been of benefit either to Isabel's dis- 
position or her manners. 

As for Mona and Artie, they were simply heartbroken. Lily 
found them on the beach that last evening, not playing or amusing 
themselves in any way, but holding each other's hands, and talking 
in low, sad voices. " I '11 never forget you, never ! " Artie was say- 
ing ; and Mona answered, " When you 're big, you '11 come to Eves- 
ham, won't you, Artie, and live always with us } " to which Artie 
replied, " Yes, I '11 come just as soon as I 'm big enough to go 
alone on the ship." Lily felt very sorry for the little friends, but 
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there was no helping it: part they must, and part they did, the 
next day. There were many long faces and some tears when 
they drove ayi^ay from 
Rose Rock, and two of 
the little Picards were 
found crying behind 
the door, and were 
scolded by their moth- 
er in consequence, 
" What good was it to 
cry for the English ? " 
she asked. *' They were always coming and going." 



?"^2± 




Artie s heart 
was heavy ; and his grief taking the form of naughtiness, he was 
forced to spend part of the afternoon on the stool of repen- 
tance, thinking sorrowfully about 
his lost playmate, and quite un- 
able to present to the public that 
cheerful countenance which his 
mother explained was what she 
meant by being " good." 

The passage between Jersey 
and Guernsey occupies only two 
hours and a half, and as the sea 
was tolerably smooth, none of the 
Wrefords were sick, though Isa- 
bel was giddy enough to be glad 
to lie down on a settee, wrapped 
in papa's big plaid. Lily sat on 
the guards, looking steadily back at the hilly outlines of Jersey as 
the steamer carried her gradually farfher and farther from them. It 
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had been a kind and* happy place, she thought, but she was. not 
altogether sorry to leave it. Mamma would be better in Guernsey, 




A SMOOTH SEA. 



perhaps, and Isabel happier ; and at any rate there would not be 
any Mrs. Gale to come between them and make her so uncomfort- 
able. Lily still felt a secret jealousy of Mrs. Gale, though she 
fought with it, as mamma had advised. She looked ahead. Guern- 
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sey, a lovely blue shape, was growing more distinct, small, rocky 
islands rose to the right and to the left, far away was a dim outline 
which she supposed to be Alderney, the sea was of a strange blue- 
green, shot with yellow foam : it was all beautiful, and Lily was 
conscious of.a sudden feeling of hope. 
" Yes, I 'm glad," she said half aloud. 
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TIME MOVES SLOWLY FOR THE LEFT-BEHIND 
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ST. PETERS PORT. 




" What a 
jolly-looking 
place," said Li- 
onel. " See those 
b reak wate rs, 
Lily! It's a 
great deal more 
of a town than 
St. Helier." 
This " jolly-looking place " was St. Peter's Port, the principal 
town of Guernsey ; though, as there are but two in all on the 
island, to be the principal is no such great distinction. St. Samp- 
son, the other town, stands on the farther shore of Belgrave Bay, 
from which the harbor of St. Peter s Port opens ; but the Wre- 
fords did not care particularly for St. Sampson's, and scarcely cast 
a glance toward it as the steamer slowly made her way between 
the breakwaters towards her landing-stage. The town, which 
covered a great deal of ground and had a look of importance, rose 
in steep terraces, and crowned the top of a bold hill. There 
seemed to be many old houses and a great many gardens ; while 
along the water's edge appeared two noble esplanades, from which 
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breakwaters ran out, enclosing an inner basin, with quays, floating 
docks, bathing-places, etc., all of the best modern work, and built 
of solid granitQ, At the far end of one of the long breakwaters 
stood a quaint little fortification, of Charles II/s time, which 
Lionel learned from a gentleman on deck was called Castle Cornet, 
and which, though not nearly so large and fine as Castle Eliza- 
beth, added a good deal to the picturesque look of the harbor. 




CASTLE CORNET, GUERNSEY. 



" Have a chair, sir ? " was the first thing they heard on landing. 
These chairs were droll little cabs, of which a number stood 
waiting, — very low-hung, with the driver's seat behind, and wooden 
doors, which shut over the laps of the passengers inside, and made 
them feel exactly as if they were in a box. Each chair held two, 
and papa popped Lily and Lionel into one, and told the driver to 
take them to the old Government Hotel, while he saw to the rest 
of the family. The man nodded, shut his wooden lids with a click, 
and drove off, Lily and Lionel in fits of laughter at finding them- 
selves fastened in, " like jacks in a box," while the chair slowly 
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climbed the long zigzags of the Port road, towards the upper 
town. 

The old Government Hotel, a large, low, vine-hung building, 
stood in a garden, and Mr. Gardner, the landlord, begged them to 
walk out and look at the view till the others should arrive. Framed 
in by tree-boughs, it was exactly like a beautiful picture, — the blue, 
tossing bay, with Castle Cornet and the lower town in the fore- 
ground ; beyond, a group of lovely islands, with white foam tossing 
at the foot of their steep cliffs ; and farther still, Alderney hung like 
a dim, distant vision in the horizon. The largest of the nearer 
islands was Sark ; the others they learned in time to call Herm, 
Brec-Hov, and Jethro. Lily felt an immediate desire to visit 
Sark. She and Lionel arranged an expedition to be made at once, 
before he went back to school ; they even picked out, from the 
crowd of boats below, the special one which they would hire for 
the day : but Mr. Gardner cut short these bright visions by telling 
them that the sail was a difficult one, and very dangerous except 
in good weather, with just the right wind, which could not be 
counted on at that time of the year ; and that the old sailors in the 
Port knew too much to risk it unless it were a matter of necessity. 

" There '11 be ten days or a fortnight, as likely as not, at this 
time of the year, when not a sail will get across from here to there, 
or there to here,'' said the landlord. " If it 's a matter of life and 
death, and a high price is offered, that 's a different thing ; but I 
have known a doctor to be storm-bound there for five days, and 
then he had to pay ten pounds to get back, before any of the fish- 
ermen would take the risk of putting out." 

Lily concluded that they would better put off their plan for 
Sark till summer, when, Mr. Gardner told them, a small excur- 
sion steamer made the passage twice a week whenever the weather 
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permitted. Here a rattle of wheels announced the arrival of the 
others, and she and Lionel ran to meet them. 

" Do come and see the garden, it is so pretty ! " cried Lily, 
helping mamma to lift her lid and get out, and leading her to a 
rustic sofa under the trees, while papa engaged rooms for the 
night, and made inquiries as to lodgings in town and out. Coun- 
try lodgings, such as they had in Jersey, could not be easily found 
in Guernsey, Mr. Gardner thought ; still, he named two or three 
places where it might be well to make inquiries, and he won 
Lily's heart by the gift of a parcel of sweet peas, which had grown, 
he said, from a dried pea found years before in an Egyptian mum- 
my-case. 

" Only think of it ! " he added. " There it had lain hidden away 
two thousand years at least, and yet, when I planted it in my gar- 
den here, it sprouted just as quick as if picked only the summer 
before. But then almost anything will grow in Guernsey, our soil 
is so good. I raise a crop of these peas every year. People like 
them as curiosities." 

" What color are the flowers ? " asked Mrs. Wreford. 

"Pink, ma'am, — a lively pink; and if you'll set them out 
when you get home, you can tell your friends that they came 
straight from Pharaoh's own garden." 

" What fun ! " cried Lily. " Won't the people at Evesham be 
surprised when I show them Pharaoh's sweet- peas, mamma .i^" 

Lily found it hard to go to sleep that night. Her room faced 
the sea, over which a bright crescent moon was riding the sky. 
Nurse, loolcing in about ten o'clock, to see that all was safe, found 
her still up, kneeling on a chair by the window, and looking out. 

" O Miss Lily, that really is very naughty of you. You '11 
be all knocked up in the morning," she said. 
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" It is so lovely, nursey." 

" Lovely is as lovely feels to-morrow," was all nurse's reply. 

She shut the blind with a 
bang, and saw Lily in bed 
and safely tucked up before 
she left the room. Nurse 
was right, ias Lily very well 
knew. Still, it was rather 
vexatious, as right things 
^^^^^^ ^^ ,«^^« sometimes are. 

^ S\\^r- S SBBa EflB ^iMHil 'iJ ^ S^^^ night's rest sent 

them all to breakfast in 
high spirits, except poor 
Isabel, who woke with a 
bad headache, and was 
forced to lie still. As soon 
as the meal was over, Dr. Wreford and Lily started in a " chair " 
to search for lodgings. They drove round the outskirts of the 
town, hoping to find something like Rose Rock; but there was 
nothing of the sort, as it seemed ; so, after an hour or two, they 
went back to the hotel, dismissed the chair, and made another 
start, Lionel going with them this time, to see what could be had 
in St. Peter's Port itself. 

There were plenty of lodgings, but nothing which suited, till at 
last they strayed, by accident, into a short street in the highest 
part of the town, where stood a row of brick houses, not particularly 
attractive, Lily thought. But when they reached the end house, 
she saw that it was different from the others, — a little wider, with 
a square casement window, and a vine on the second story, and a 
view at which they exclaimed with surprise and delight. The 
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house stood on the very edge of a sharp terrace, and just below 
theni, spread out at their feet, as it were, were the sea, the islands, 
and the town. St.-Peter's-in-the-Port, a quaint old church, with a 
bell-tower, rising close by, from the very water s edge. It was like 
an enchanting picture, the sun lay warm over the house-front, and 
yes, there was a paper in the window. 

" O papa, do let us inquire here ! It is muck the pleasantest we 
have seen," cried Lily. 

" So it is," said Dr. Wreford, ringing the bell. 

A sweet-faced young woman opened it. She had a little girl in 
her arms, but when she found that the party wanted to look at the 
rooms she set the child down, and gave it a gentle push into what 
seemed to be a kitchen. There was a dining-room on the ground 
floor, a drawing-room above, occupying the whole front of tlie 
house and commanding the view, back of that a bedroom and 
dressing-room which would be just the thing for Mrs. Wreford, 
and upstairs, two larger chambers and a small one. It would 
exactly do, Lily declared, and she settled in her own mind how she 
and Isabel should have the front room, because nurse did n't care 
much for views, and how they could study and write in the little 
bedroom, after Lionel went away. Papa meantime made his bar- 
gain, and arranged to move in at once. The young woman, whose 
name was Kempton, was, they found, the wife of a sailor who was 
absent on a long cruise. Before her marriage she had • been for 
some years a servant in one of the best island families, and now 
she and a friend, one of her fellow-servants, had put their savings 
into the rent and furniture of this house and arranged to live 
together and let lodgings. Everything was new and extremely 
neat, and the young landlady, who was much pleased at secur- 
ing a family, hoped, with many courtesies, that she should be 
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able to make them comfortable. " Elizabeth " was an excellent 
cook. 

" What a delicious window ! " said Lily, stopping beside the 
square casement in the drawing-room. " How far out you can see ! 
Don't you sit here and watch for your husband's ship to come in, 
Mrs. Kempton ? " 




WATCHING FOR A SAIL. 



" Yes, miss, indeed I do. And Robert, he knows where to look, 
and I can see him up in the rigging waving his hat, so I always 
have time to tidy up and make the child neat before he gets here. 
But this voyage is a long one, way off to South America, and they 
say I must n't begin expecting him for these four months yet." Mrs. 
Kempton ended with a little patient sigh, — such a sigh as sailors' 
wives, all the world over, have a trick of giving. 
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Mr. Gardner gave Mrs. Kempton and her friend an excellent 
character. He had known them for years, he said, and they were 
most respectable women. Isabels head was a little better, but her 
father thought it best that she should stay quietly at the hotel till 
the bustle of moving in was over, and he left Lily to bear her com- 
pany. Just at nightfall he came back for them, reporting mamma 
very comfortable, and Mona delighted with Mrs. Kempton's baby, 
with whom she had been playing all the afternoon. 

The sun was setting in a soft, rosy sky, as they reached the 
" End House," as Lily had named it. 

" Look, Isa ! did you ever see such a view ? " she said. " We 
shall see the sun set every night over the sea. Won't that be 
delightful ? Oh, there is something I never noticed before, — those 
old stone steps. Where do they go to, do you suppose .? I shall 
ask Mrs. Kempton. I think Guernsey is a delicious place, papa." 

" I wonder you can, after Rose Rock," said Isabel. " But you 
are always going into raptures over nothing, Lily. Dear me, 
what a mite of a house ! Can we possibly be comfortable in it, 
do you think, papa ? " 

" You will find a good deal of room when you get inside. It is 
larger than it looks." Isabel shook her head, not at all convinced ; 
and I may as well say here that she never did own that the house 
was big enough for them or was exactly comfortable. 

In a very little while the family were settled, and as much at 
home in the End House as if they had lived there for months. 
Dear little Mona mourned a good deal at first for her playmate, 
Artie. She found playing alone in Mrs. Kempton's little garden, or 
driving her hoop along the pavement all by herself, very dull sport ; 
and her chief comfort for the first week was hemming, under nurs- 
ey's superintendence, a small handkerchief, which mamma prom- 
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ised should be sent, when done, to Mrs. Gale, as a present for 
Artie. " A. G." was marked in the corner with red silk, and Mona 

took as much pains with each stitch 
as if Artie were likely to count them, 
and decide by their number how much 
she loved and how faithfully she re- 
membered him. 

The stone steps which Lily had 
noticed, led to the "Old Market," 
which was just below End House. 
" The Ninety-nine Steps," people 
called them; but when Lionel counted, 
there were found to be but forty-four, 
which papa called "a mild instance 
of popular exaggeration." Lily was 
greatly pleased, when, the morning 
after their arrival, her mother gave 
her a commission to run down to the market and choose some 

fruit and vegetables for dinner. Such a 
charming market* as it was, with rows of 
stalls, prettily arranged and hung with 
greens ; tubs of clear water, in which deli- 
cious-looking fish twinkled and splashed ; 
rhododendrons and hydrangeas of all col- 
ors in pots; baskets of fine apples and 
Chaumontel pears ; and even in January, 
big nosegays on every table, of camellias, 
lauristinus, lemon-verbena, and orange- 
blossoms. Behind each table sat a nice old 
ARTIE'S HANDKERCHIEF. woman, with a wide-winged, stiffly-starched 
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Normandy cap on her head, knitting away as though her life depend- 
ed upon it ; but with a sharp eye always open for customers, and 
nimble fingers with which to make change into the island currency, 
in such a mjmner as not to give " the English " any advantage in 
whatever difference there might be. Lily bought a large bunch of 
red and white camellias, a cauliflower, and a measure of ripe pears ; 
and the old woman who sold them offered to carry the basket for 
her up the Ninety-nine Steps, to the End House. So up, up, up 
they went, chatting by the way, and Lily found that the old dame's 
name was Mrs. Spent, — a very droll name she thought, — and that 
she lived with her son and a lot of grandchildren, " down there," 
pointing vaguely to the southeast. Going to market was the best 
fun in the world, 
Lily reported ; 
so mamma gave 
her a regular 
appointment as 
fruit and flower 
girl to the house- 
hold ; and two 
or three times a 
week from that 
time on, she 
tripped down 
the long flight 
of stone stairs, 
and came back 
again with aload 

of fragrant and delicious things to delight the mouths and noses of 
the family. 
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Papa's holiday was a short one, and he and Lionel returned to 
England only four days after i^iu itiiiihiaM— their arrival in 



Guernsey. There was time 
excursion together, to the 
Church of St. Appoline; 
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for only one 
qqaint little 

t"ii the rest must 
wait till the 
spring, when 

til: papa hoped to 

^^ come again. 

Returning from 

St. Appoline, 

they walked 

1 through the old 
part of St. Pe- 
ters Port, where 
the queer, dilap- 
idated build- 
ings almost met 
across the nar- 
row streets; and 
then skirted^ 
the hill, past 
the market, and 
along the shore 
beyond, so as 
to approach the 
End House 
from a new di- 
rection. It was 
during -this walk 
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that Lily made an acquaintance which afterward became one of her 
chief interests so long as she stayed in Guernsey. 

They had passed the outskirts of the town when they came to 
a shallow cove, running in between two points, on each of which 
stood a house. Some men were dragging a boat through the water 
up on to the sand, and the party halted to watch them, while Isabel 
sat down to rest. The men stood knee deep in the sea, and a bold, 
handsome lad was wading ashore, with a little boy mounted on his 
shoulders. The child was so pretty that Lily could not help smil- 
ing at him, when he smiled back, showing a row of teeth like little 
pearls, and called out, " Let me down. Marc. Robbie want to det 
down and show the lady his new shoes." 

" Did you carry him so that he might not wet his shoes } " 
asked Lily of the bigger boy, who smiled bashfully, but did not 
answer. 

" You 're a dear little fellow," she said, patting the small, brown 
hand which had now caught tight hold of her own. " What 's your 
name, dear ? " 

" Robbie." 

"Robbie what? Robbie Tardrew.?" her eye happening to 
light just then upon that name, painted on the stern of a small 
boat anchored a little way off, which she judged might belong to 
the party. 

To her surprise the child grew violently angry. " No, no — not 
Robbie Tardrew," he cried : " not Tardrew it all. Me named Rob- 
bie Spent Naughty lady ! " aiming a blow with his little hand at 
Lily as he spoke. 

" Why does he behave so ? Who are the Tardrews } " asked 
Lily, much astonished. 

" They live over there," said the large boy, pointing to the house 
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on the farther point. " Please excuse him for being so rude, Miss, 
but the Tardrews are bad folk. We don't associate." 

" Really ? " said Lily, shrinking a little. " But how are they so 
bad? What do they do?" 

" I don't know exactly, but my father could say perhaps. 
My grandfather nor his father, either, never had to do with 'em, 
and no more have we." 

" Why, it 's just like the feuds in a story-book ! " cried Lily. 
Then, a sudden thought striking her, " I wonder," she said, " if you 
are any relation to my old market-woman ? She told me her name 
was Spent." 

" It 's my grandmother, most likely. She has a stall in the old 
market," answered the boy. "She lives with us. My mother is 
dead." 

"That is funny," said Lily, — "that I should have met you, I 
mean. I should like to come and see your grandmother some day 
if I may. Would you like to have me come, Robbie ? I '11 not call 
you Tardrew again." 

" Des, me would like," replied the forgiving Robbie. 

Just then papa called, and Lily had to hurry away to join 
the rest, only giving herself time to say, " Good-by! I '11 certainly 
come." 

It was some days before she was able to fulfil her promise, but 
one afternoon, when nurse and Mona wanted a long walk, she 
coaxed them tb go that way. The Spents' cottage was small, but 
substantially built, and no king's palace in the world could have a 
more beautiful ornament than that which draped its walls in the 
shape of a superb passion-vine, not in flower now, but beginning to 
push out its deeply-cut leaf-buds. The door stood open, and just 
inside sat a grizzled old man, with a couple of children close to 
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him, to whom he seemed to be telling a story. One of the children 
was a boy somewhat older than Robbie, the other a little girl. 
They greeted the strangers shyly, and presently slipped away, while 
nurse sat down to have what she called a " crack " with the old 
man, who, it seemed, was Mrs. Spent's husband and the grand- 
father of the children. 

" There are five of 'em in all," he told nurse, — " five mouths to 
fill ; and it comes hard on my son, his wife gone too, poor body ! 
But Milly, that 's the eldest, is a good lass and a stirring one. She 
does a heap of things for the young ones and about the house, and 
that sets my old woman free to serve her stall A dear good lass 
Milly is." 

" I should like to see her," said Lily. " Is she not at home ? " 

" No, my little lady ; she 's stepped out for a bit, I fancy, but she 
won't be long." 

" Young lasses like that must have their turn to get a breath 
of fresh air and a chat with the neighbors," observed nurse. 

The old man's face darkened. 

" Neighbors ? " he said. " There ain't none. Milly '11 have gone 
up on to the Common, most likely, for a walk." 

" No neighbors ! Why, how 's that ? " said nurse. " I saw an- 
other cottage just beyond as I came in, did n't I ? " 

" That 's Tardrew's. We don't company with 'em. None of the 
Spents ever did." 

"Why?" 

" It 's a long story," said old Spent. " My father and his father, 
— that 's Tardrew, — they began it, and there 's been no inter- 
course between the families since. I knew all the rights and the 
wrongs of it once, but my memory 's not so good as it used to be, 
and I couldn't tell 'em over rightly now; but we was in the right 
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alius and they was alius in the wrong. So much I know, and we 
just let it rest there. I 'm not one who approves of changes, or 

going behind what was settled 
for you by them as went afore." 

" Why, I call that downright 
on christian," began nurse, while 
Lily, who wanted to see the chil- 
dren again, went to the door in 
search of them. No children 
were visible, but behind the house, 
in a little, ill-kept garden, she saw 
a girl, who had just stopped under 
a tree to disentangle a curl of her 
hair which had caught on one of 
the low branches, and this girl she 
guessed to be Milly. 

Milly it was, — such a fresh, 
pretty, tidy creature, with a face so 
sweet and a manner so modest, 
that Lily took a fancy to her at 
once. They sat down on the 
doorstep together while nurse and 
the grandfather argued within. 
Milly was too simple-hearted to 
be shy. She was only seventeen, 
but for five years she had taken 
all the care of Robbie, the young- 
est of the children. 
" Mother died when he was bom," said Milly. " He does n't 
remember her at all, as the rest of us do. He *s very fond of me. 
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Robbie is. ' Mother Milly,' he calls me always — poor little fel- 
low ! " Lily, whose curiosity was deeply excited on the subject of 
" the feud," tried to lead the conversation round to the Tardrew 
family, but Milly either would not or could not tell much about 
them. " He " was dead, she said, and folks thought Mrs. Tardrew 
never had been the same since. She did n't know much about it, 
only her son was very good and did all he could for her and the 
.children. Yes, they were good children enough, she believed, but 
their children did n't play with them, " of course." 

" But what a pity it is when they live so near," ventured Lily. 
Milly made no answer. 

Mona, meantime, had strayed through the garden to the far* 
ther fence, where she discovered the girl whom they had seen in 
the kitchen, peeping between the bars in company with Robbie. 
The wild little things looked much inclined to run away when they 
first saw her, but Mona's coaxing entreaty, " Oh, do stop one min- 
ute and play with me," was not to be resisted ; and before long they 
grew so intimate as to offer to show her a meadow-lark's nest on 
the Common, if she would creep through the bars. This she will- 
ingly did, and the nest was displayed, empty now, and cunningly 
tucked under a tuft of thick grasses. 

" The lark will be back again before long," said Nancy, the 
older child. " Milly said so, and she said if we did n't fidget round 
and frighten it, it will always come and lay its eggs just here. You 
would^n't touch the pretty eggs, would you, Robbie ? " 

" No, me dood boy," answered Robbie stoutly. " Me stay all 
the time by the nest, and if Don Tardrew tum, me hit him." 

After Mona had looked long enough at the nest, the Spent 
children led her higher up on the furzy Common which backed the 
garden, and exhibited all their favorite nooks and hiding-places, — 
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the hollow where they hid away and had " parties " with an oyster- 
shell tea-set, the corners which were best for hide-and-go-seek, and 
the thorn thicket into which Robbie, when " little," had once fallen 
headlong, and scratched himself so dreadfully that Milly had cried 
hard when she saw him. It was while they were examining this 
scene of tragedy that footsteps were heard, and a little boy and 
girl appeared on the other side the thicket, walking down the hill. 
Mona thought them very nice-looking children, and was just begin- 
ning, " Is that your broth — " when she saw Nancy scowling fright- 
fully and Robbie doubling his small fist, while the others, instead 
of stopping to speak, scowled back and hurried away. 

" Why, what is the matter ? " she asked. " What makes you all 
behave so queerly .? " 

" It 's Janey Tardrew and Harold," said Nancy. " We don't 
want any Tardrew children on our Common, do we, Rob ? They 
can just stay at home." 

" Me throw stones at Don Tardrew if he comes aden," cried 
Robbie, while the horrified Mona could only gasp, " Why, what 
rude children you are ! How can you do so ? " And she was glad 
that Lily called her just then, and she had to hurry back to the 
house. Her pleasure in being with the little Spents was quite 
spoiled by this scene. The children. followed her shyly down, and 
Robbie made no objections to being kissed by everybody, after 
Milly had prepared his face for the operation by a hasty scrub with 
a wet towel. They said good-by, and the Wrefords started for 
home, nurse remarking as soon as she was out of hearing, *' I 
shall tell your mamma what decent sort of people they are, Miss 
Lily, and I dare say she '11 be willing that you should go again if 
you fancy them ; in fact, I should n't mind myself having another 
argyment with that old man, who seems to me to be of a real bad, 
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onchristian, heathen kind of a spirit. I told him my opinion of it 
pretty plain ; and as for handing down a quarrel, and thinking it a 
fine thing to hate the same people that your father hated, when, 
very likely, he was no better himself, why, I don't hold to it ; and 
I consider it unnatural, for all there 's so much about it in the 
books." 
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" Elizabeth, do you know 
anybody in Guernsey named 
Le Brocq?" asked Lily, one 
morning. 

Elizabeth was " tidying " the 
drawing-room. She was a good 
deal older than her friend and 
partner, Mrs. Kempton, and very 
gaunt and plain, but one of the 
kindest women in the world, 
and an excellent servant in all 
respects, — neat, skilful, and attentive. She opened her eyes wide 
at Lily's question. 

" Oh, yes, miss, plenty of 'em. Le Brocq is a great name on 
the island. Me and Kate, we used to live once with old Lady Le 
Brocq, down at St. Savior's. They 're very fine people, all the Le 
Brocqs. They belong to the Sixties." 
" What tffr the Sixties?" 

"Oh, they're the top people of all, — the old manor families, 
who have always taken the first of everything on the island. 
There 's Lord de Carteret, he 's another. But Mrs. Barnard 
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(nurse), she do say that Guernsey titles are n't good for anything 
in England, and he *d be plain Mister if he went there. We don*t 
care much for the English on the island, though, — not that yours 
is n't a very nice family, miss, I would n't ask a nicer, — but we 
think a' deal of our own lords and ladies, just as much as other 
people do of theirs. Why, even the Forties and the Twenties 
acknowledge there 's a difference." 

" Elizabeth, how funny ! Are there Forties and Twenties, too ? 
Do tell me about them. Who are they ? " 

" Yes 'm. They 're the lower classes, you see, — not the poor 
people, but the low rich ones. The Forties are the folks who have 
been bankers and merchants and the like, and have made their own 
money ; and the Twenties are people in trade, who are busy mak- 
ing it now. The Sixties don't have anything to do with them, of 
course, and I have heard tell that the Forties won't speak to the 
Twenties, but I don't know as to that. Kate and me, we never 
lived with anybody but real gentlefolks." 

" Dear me I how I should like to see a Sixty," said Lily, quite 
impressed, and with visions of grace and grandeur, ermine and 
coronets, dancing before her eyes. 

"Oh, you have, miss, very often. Miss Saumasez, the lady 
opposite, is one." 

" Do you mean the lady that comes and chooses her leg of 
mutton out of the cart herself, and has it weighed on the side- 
walk ? " demanded Lily, her visions suffering a sudden downfall as 
she recollected the by no means august appearance of this thrifty 
dame, whom she had frequently seen bargaining with the butcher 
at her own back gate, in a gingham apron and sweeping-cap. " Is 
she a Sixty ? " 

" Yes, indeed, miss, and much thought of." 
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" Well, she looks uncommonly like common people," reflected 
Lily ; then, — " Was there a girl named Rose Le Brocq in the 
family where you lived, Elizabeth ? " 

** Oh, Miss Rose. No, she does n*t live at St. Savior's, miss, 
but she 's the old lady's granddaughter, and I Ve seen her often. 
She lives close by, just outside the town on the St. Martin's road. 
You '11 recollect the place, maybe ; there 's a gorge running down 
to the water, and a white house just at the head, with a great many 
roses on it. Miss Rose, she 's gone to England for the half-year, 
so Kate was a-telling me." 

" Yes, but she 's coming back at Easter," said Lily, with sudden 
pleasure at the remembrance of their bright little travelling friend. 

" Oh, then, you know her, Miss Lily. Well, I 'm glad. I 've 
often thought if only our island ladies knew about your being here, 
some of them would be calling." 

Nobody had called on the Wrefords thus far, except an English 
acquaintance or two, and the wife of the rector of the parish, — a 
fact which Elizabeth and Mrs. Kempton had secretly mourned over 
and resented. Lily had never given the matter a thought, and 
now that she was reminded, did not feel particularly troubled about 
it. " If they 're so dreadfully particular they would n't like us, most 
likely," she said to herself; and just then mamma came in, Eliza- 
beth vanished, and Lily proceeded to retail the information she 
had gathered about Guernsey " society," for mamma s amusement. 

" It would be rather nice to know Rose Le Brocq, I should 
think," she said, " but I don't care a bit about the other Guernsey 
girls, mamma. Do you think it 's nice to talk that way about Six- 
ties and Forties, and not speak to people because they were n't born 
rich } It seems horrid to me. But I 'd like to go and see Milly 
Spent sometimes, if you don't object. She s such a nice girl, and 
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I feel so sorry for her, mamma, 
she works so hard. Did I tell 
you that she milks the cow, beside 
cooking, and sweeping the house, 
and making clothes for the chil- 
dren? and in summer she some- 
times goes out to help in the 
fields. She really does, for she 
told me so herself ! And yet she 
looks so pretty in her better 
clothes, mamma, you can't think, 
— almost like a lady. I am sure 
you would like her." 

" I dare say I should. But 
you need n't pity her for being obliged to work. She is probably 
much happier for having plenty to do." 

"Y — es, I suppose 
so. And they all think 
so much of her, I could 
see that, and of course 
that makes her happy. 
I keep thinking about 
those Tardrews, mam- 
ma. Nurse says it's 
wicked of the Spents 
not to be friends with 
them; but don't you 
think perhaps they are 
really bad people ? 
The Spents seem so 
good-natured." 
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" I am not at all sure of their badness, and I advise you to sus- 
pend your judgment, Lily. These old family quarrels are hard to 
heal, and often they haven't the least sense or reason in them. 
Very likely the Tardrews may be worthy people enough, just as 
good as the Spents, and they would like each other very well if 
only it were possible for them to meet without prejudice." 

" Do you really think so ? But I don't suppose I shall ever 
have a chance to judge, for most likely I shall never know any of 
the Tardrews. It is twelve o'clock, mamma, and such a nice day. 
Sha' n't we go out for your little walk ? " 

Mrs. Wreford was really gaining now, and every fair day, of 
late, had ventured out for a stroll in the sun, up and down the 
pavement in front of the house. This was a great improve- 
ment, and Lily was always delighted when allowed to be her 
companion. 

The thing which Lily thought so unlikely to happen — namely, 
her making acquaintance with the Tardrews — came about by an odd 
chance, in less than a week after this talk with her mother. She had 
walked down by herself to call on Milly Spent, and when she reached 
the cottage, lo! the door was fast, and the family apparently all absent 
from home. She went into the garden and up on to the Common, 
in hopes of finding some of the children ; but no member of the 
family could be seen, except Milly's cow, which was wandering 
along in a lonely way, cropping the spring grass, which, early as it 
was, had begun to sprout. She looked at Lily in a slow, puzzled 
manner, as if unable to account for her appearance there. Lily 
gazed at this dignified animal with awe. She had heard Jersey cows 
spoken respectfully of in England, and had seen them in their 
native island, tethered to stakes, so that they might crop the grass 
in one short circle after another instead of nibbling wastefuUy over 
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the whole of a field. There they were evidently regarded as some- 
thing choice ; but since coming to St. Peter's Port, she had learned 
that the Jersey cow was a common and unclean beast, only fit to 
make beef of, and poor 
for that; and that 
Guernsey cows were 
the only ones worth 
having by anybody who 
knew anything on the 
subject. So she now 
studied Milly's cow 
careftiUy, hoping to see 
in what this wonderful 
superiority consisted ; 
but she was unable 
to detect any special 
difference from the 
cows she had been in 
the habit of seeing all 
her life, and being rather 
afraid of cows in general, she gave the sacred animal a wide 
berth, and kept on up the Common to a point higher still, where 
she guessed there might be a view. She had just gained this point, 
when, looking round, she perceived that the cow was slowly follow- 
ing her, and, seized with a sudden and perfectly unreasonable 
panic, she began to run downward pell-mell, and never stopped till 
she plunged, hot and breathless, into the road again, not far from 
the cottage on the farther point, in which she had been told that the 
Tardrews lived, and close to a woman who was cutting shell-fish 
from the rocks with a large knife and throwing them into a basket. 
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She Started as Lily came clattering down the steep slope, and 
turned, showing a resolute, weather-beaten face, which yet did not 
look particularly formidable, and her voice was pleasant as she said, 




A BASKET OF ORMERS. 



" Good day, young lady. Has anything frightened you ? " so that 
Lily did not feel at all timid, though she guessed at once that it was 
Mrs. Tardrew. 

" It was a cow. I am a little afraid of cows, so I ran," she 
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panted ; then, after a pause to collect her breath, inquired, " What 
sort of fish are those ? '' for the shells in the basket glittered in the 
sun with all manner of rainbow colors, and were quite unlike any 
that she had seen before. 

" They are ormers, miss." 

" Do you eat them ? " 

" Eat them and sell them, too. They are very good eating." 

" I never saw anything like them. How pretty they are I " 

"Yes, miss, very pretty. People take the shells to England 
and make work-boxes and cases of them, and something else, — 
paper-mashee, I believe they call it." 

'* How they cling to the rocks ! Is n't it very hard work to get 
them oflf, and does n't it tire you } " asked Lily. 

" Oh no, I 'm used to it. Have you come all the way from the 
Port by yourself, my little lady ? " 

" Yes. I like a long walk, and mamma said she did n't mind 
my coming alone, because Guernsey is such a quiet place, and the 
people are all so nice. There don't seem to be any bad people 
here, and there did n't in Jersey, either." 

" No, miss. Bad people are not allowed on the islands. Thieves 
and folks like that are all sent off on the ships, and not let to come 
back. Our island is too small for such people to be permitted." 

" Where are they sent ? " 

" To England, I reckon," replied Mrs. Tardrew, with perfect 
simplicity. " That 's the likeliest place. Will you step into my 
house, miss, and rest yourself if you feel tired? I'm just go- 
ing in." 

Lily did not feel at all tired, but was very glad to accept this 
invitation. As they drew near the house a pretty picture pre- 
sented itself; for at the door sat a little girl, fast asleep in her 
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chair under a tree. The sun streamed through the boughs and 
fell on her fresh, round face and fair hair in glints ; but Mrs. Tar- 
drew had no eye at all 
for pictures of this kind, 
and roused the little one 
from her nap with a 
brisk call. 

"Janey! Why, Ja- 
ney, child, what are you 
doing? Don't you see 
the lady? Jump up at 
once and make your 
courtesy." 

Janey sprang to her 
feet, as if by instinct, 
and dropped a funny 
little courtesy, with her 
eyes half shut, while Mrs. 
Tardrew opened the 
door and showed Lily into the kitchen. It was rather bare, but as 
neat as wax. There was a dresser, with rows of shining plates and 
pans ; pewter basins, scoured till you could see your face in them, 
hung on the wall ; and beside the fire was a wooden framework, 
heaped with dried fern, which looked so oddly to Lily's eyes that 
she asked its use. It was a lit de fouaille, or fern-bed, Mrs. Tar- 
drew told her, and was meant as a resting-place for whoever came 
in tired at evening. These lits de fouaille had always been used 
in the island ever since the memory of man. She said half the 
cottages and farmhouses on the island had them ; and she told 
Lily to lie down for a moment and see how comfortable it was. 
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She did so, and found it quite a pleasant resting-place, soft and 
elastic, with an agreeable, spicy smell of fern. She did not stay 
long on the fern-bed, however, for there was something more attrac- 
tive on the other side of the room. This was a bright-looking little 
maid of about her own age, who sat near the window, peeling pota- 
toes, and throwing each, as it was ready, in a pan of cold water, 
which she held in her lap. A large pinafore was fastened on over 
her gown of coarse grfey stuff, and her hair was tied with a bit of 
red ribbon. 

" Make your manners, Pulsie," said her mother, and Pulsie was 
lifting the heavy pan tb lay it aside when Lily stopped her. 

" Oh, please don't get up, you 11 spill the water. Let me come 
and sit down by you " ; and she pulled a chair close, and made Pul- 
sie go on with her work, while Mrs. Tardrew, with a word of apol- 
ogy, proceeded with her preparations for supper. Paul would be 
in before long, she said, and he had been out ever since daybreak. 

" Is that your son } " asked Lily. 

" Yes, miss. I have another, but he 's but a child, twin to 
Janey here. Paul 's my oldest, and a good son he has been to me. 
We should have fared badly but for him since my poor man died." 

** Milly Spent told me so. She said he was an excellent son," 
said Lily thoughtlessly. 

Mrs. Tardrew colored and looked much surprised. 

" I don't know as the Spents have any call to talk about us or 
our matters," she remarked bluntly. Then she added, in a softer 
tone, " But Milly 's a good lass, if she is a Spent, and I Ve no wish 
to speak ill of her." 

" It seems to me such a pity that you and the Spents can't be 
friends, you live so near each other," said Lily boldly. 

" Well, so it seemed to me when I came here a young wife, 
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years agone. I 'd belonged to peaceable folk always, with no stom- 
ach for quarrels, and it was a hard thought for me that I 'd got to 
live at odds always with my nearest neighbors. I used to labor 
with my man about it, and try to make him see the right as I did. 
* It 's none of your doing,' I says, * and none of the Spents' doing, 
either, that your grandfathers had a falling out. The son should 
be wiser than the father, and as christened men you ought to end 
it' But my poor man, he could n't see it so.* ' There 's something 
respectable in keeping up old ways,' he told me, * and I don't set 
up to be wiser than my forbears.' * Very bad old ways,' says I to 
him. But now twenty years are past and gone, and I 've got used 
to doing without neighbors, and it don't matter to me any longer. 
I can manage very well, with no Spents to hinder or to help ; only 
I 'm sorry the children should grow up bitter to each other as their 
fathers were." 

. "It is too bad, — such a pity!" repeated Lily warmly. "Is 
Paul a fisherman ? " 

" Yes, miss, he fishes, but he does a mg-ny other things. In the 
spring he goes vraicing ; he binds and reaps at harvest-time; and 
now and again he 's shipped in a chasse marie, and gone off with 
potatoes to the French coast. Anything to earn money for me 
and the children Paul will do. One year — it was after my man's 
long sickness, and we were poorly off as never before — Paul went 
to Sark for a week, samphire picking. Ah ! that he shall never do 
again." 

" Is it such hard work, then ? " 

" More than that, my little lady, it is dreadful danger. The 
samphire grows on the high cliffs, and them as gather it must be 
swung over and hang there, all their lives depending on a strand 
of rope. I thought I should lose my senses that long week ; but 
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Paul got back safe, and brought the largest load any one fetched 

that year. The money came in handy enough, but I felt to hate 

each shilling of r 

it; it was got f. Q 

at the risk of 

Paul's life." 

"How dread- 
ful! "cried Lily 
with ready 
sympathy. " I 
don't wonder 
you can't bear 
to let him go. 
He never will 
again, I 'm 
sure." 

" Paul 's been 
in danger other 
times, and 
often," went on 
the mother, 
"but it was for 
duty's sake, not 
money's, and I 
could bear it 
better. Once 
the vessel he 
was in went 
ashore on the 
Minquirs in a storm, and every soul would have been lost if Paul 
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had n't contrived to get a rope over the crag, and he went up it 
hand over hand, and drew in all the rest. He got a medal for 

that. Likely 
you heard of 
it, miss. It was 
in the news- 
papers." 

" No, I never 
did. How long 
ago was it 1 " 
asked Lily, 
wishing very 
much that she 
could say that 
she had heard, 
for Mrs. Tar- 
drew looked 
surprised and 
a little hurt. 

"Three 
years." 

"I was only 
nine then, not 
big enough to 
read the news- 
papers, or I 
suppose I 
should," ex- 
plained Lily, 
with ready tact. 




CASTING THE ROPE. 
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" Ah, so. That was it, of course. A child like that does n't 
read the papers, naturally she don't," said Mrs. Tardrew, her brow 
clearing. " That explains. Yes, they gave Paul a medal, and peo- 
ple came all the way from St. Sampson's to see it; and the other 
men, they raised six pounds atween 'em, and made him a present. 
You 'd think so much would upset a lad of eighteen, for that was 
all he was then ; but Paul took it all so quiet, and said 't was n't 
nothing to make a fuss about He did n't care half so much for 
the medal as I did." 

Here the door 
opened, and a little boy 
came in. This was Jean, 
Janey's twin, and exactly 
like her, — the same firm, 
rosy cheeks, the same 
merry blue eyes and fair 
hair. He and Janey 
went to school, " way up 
to the Port," Mrs. Tar- 
drew explained. 

" My husband was 
considerable of a schol- 
ar," she said. "He 
could cipher with any- 
body ; and he read 

French as well as English ; and it don't seem right that his chil- 
dren should grow up unlearned, though sixpence a week seems a 
great deal to pay, and I have to pinch sometimes to make it out." 

" Paul is coming now," said Pulsie (whose real name was Pul- 
cherie), and she blushed a rosy pink with pleasure. Pulsie was 
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Paul's favorite, Mrs. Tardrew told Lily. He was always giving her 
treats, and bringing her presents from his voyages. That red 




PAUL. 



ribbon in her hair came from him. 
St. Malo the last time he was there. 



He had fetched it over from 
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Lily only waited for a glimpse of Paul, — a tall, bronzed young 
fellow, with rather a melancholy, but strikingly handsome face; 
then, with many cordial good-byes and a promise to cut out some 
paper animals for the twins, she took her leave. The children 
stood on the steps to watch her down the beach, shouting, " Come 
again !" after her, to which Lily answered with nods and called back, 
" I will." 

" Is n't it odd that I should know the Tardrews ? " she asked 
her mother that night in the cosey cjuarter-of-an-hour just before 
bed-time which is the privilege of loving daughters. '* And, mam- 
ma, you were right ; they really are nice good people, just as good 
as the Spents. It 's a shame they should quarrel so. Fancy how 
comfortable they might all be together if only they would forget 
their horrid old feud and make friends. But, oh dear, I suppose 
they will go on always, keeping out of each other's way, and mak- 
ing faces and scowling when they meet. Does n't it seem too 
silly?" 

" I am afraid other people's quarrels are apt to seem silly to us," 
answered Mrs. Wreford. "It is only our own which strike us as 
wise and necessary and unavoidable. But in their case, Lily, it 
seems to me that just possibly you might do some good. Don't 
you think, if you could win the children of both families to be fond 
of you, and gradually accustom them to meet each other, and join 
in the same little treats, say, they might in time forget to quarrel, 
and make friends } And bringing the children together would be 
the first step toward reconciling the parents." 

" But, mamma, that seems such a great thing to undertake ! 
Ought n't it to be clergj'men or grown-up people who try to do 
things like that?" 

" I am not sure. Prejudice which has lasted so long is hard to 
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deal with, and a child may succeed where a clergyman would fail. 
At all events, it would be worth trying," with a smile. " Lilies 
are the emblems of peace all the world over, you know : why not in 
Guernsey as well ? " 

" Mamma, what a pretty idea I " cried Lily, coloring with pleas- 
ure. "You always do think of the sweetest things! I should 
like to try. Would n't it be delightful if we could make them 
friends again ? " 

This was the beginning of what Isabel afterwards used to 
tease Lily by calling her " Mission of Reconciliation to the Chan- 
nel Islands." Poor Isabel ! a great grief befell her. about this time. 




POOR BULLY. 



Bully, her bright, eager little pet, died. Whether it was the Guern- 
sey climate that killed him, or not, no one could say. Isabel insisted 
that it was, but hers could hardly be called an unprejudiced opin- 
ion. Certain it is that he was found dead in his cage one morning, 
and, with many sighs and tears, was sorrov^rfully buried by Lillian 
and Mona in Mrs. Kempton's garden, his grave heaped with wild 
flowers, and a wooden slab erected, with his name written on it. 
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Isabel was too much affected to attend the funeral, which she 
charged Mona with "rather enjoying," — a charge that Mona 
denied indignantly, but which, I fear, had, nevertheless, a grain of 
truth in it. When one is only six, and has no Artie to play with, 
it is something to have a bullfinch to bury in a back garden. 

Isabel's mourning over poor Bully was deep and real, and for 




"SHE FELT IT HARD THAT OTHER BIRDS SHOULD BE ALIVE, AND HERS DEAD." 

many days she moped and looked sad. She felt it hard that other 
birds should be alive, and hers dead, and would sit and watch them 
flying about and singing, with a melancholy face. Everybody felt 
sorry for her, and papa wrote over a letter of sympathy, and prom- 
ised to bring another bullfinch from London, but Isabel said no, 
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she would rather not: all the cage-birds in the world could not make 
up to her for the loss of her pet. 

It was early February now, and country rambles were becom- 
ing a delight. Roses had bloomed in the open air down to Christ- 
mas in the sheltered gardens of Jersey, and already spring seemed 
established, as if the two flowery seasons had locked hands to bar 
out rude winter and leave no place for him. Each fair day and 




A WATER LANS. 



every long walk revealed new treasures. Hedge-rows and country- 
lanes were lined with wild flowers, and all the sunny spots brimmed 
with yellow primroses, dog violets, wild hyacinth, crocuses, and 
" the little speedwell's darling blue." It was now that Lily and 
Isabel discovered the delights of the water lanes, which are a 
unique feature of Guernsey scenery. Going one day in the direc- 
tion of Moulin Huet they came by accident upon one of the pret- 
tiest, — a shaded path more than a mile long, running along the 
course of a little singing brook, with courses of smooth granite 
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laid for footing, and such hedge-rows on either side, of fragrant 
growths and nodding ferns, and such a carpet of flowers! The 
trees met and mixed overhead ; and, going on and on, not know- 
ing whither, the girls came suddenly out on the brink of a beau- 
tiful gorge, sloping sharply down to a narrow beach on which the 
white sea-surf was breaking.. Lily was enchanted, and never rested 
till she had brought mamma to the place in a carriage, and coaxed 
her to walk a little way down the water lane. For mamma could 
drive now. Each week brought her a little more and a little more 
strength, and this happy truth gave a special brightness to the end 
of their first month in Guernsey. 
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THE "MISSION OF RECONCILIATION." 



Lily was a 
good deal puz- 
zled to know just 
how she was to 
set about her 
" mission." 

" If only it were 
in a book," she 
reflected, " how 
different it would 
be ! It is so easy 

Things happen, 
and people 
change their minds all at once, and little girls have sucA splendid 
chances and so much influence. Now, if this were a story, and I 
were a story-book girl, somebody would save somebody else's life, 
I suppose, or something like that, and I should just have to fall on 
my knees before old Mr. Spenti and say, * Be reconciled ; it is all I 
ask ' ; and he 'd do it in a minute, and everything would turn out 
beautifully. Milly would marry Paul, perhaps, — that would be nice, 
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and both the families would be so pleased, and so grateful to me ! 
But, oh dear! it is n't a story, and old Mr. Spent looks dreadfully 
obstinate, and I don't suppose he 'd care a bit if I did go down on 
my knees; so I must just do what mamma said, I fancy, — be kind 
to the children, and make them like me if I can, and not try for 
anything else. I don't suppose it would be of any use if I did try." 

So, having come to this wise conclusion, Lily walked down to 
the cove with Mona, had a good frolic with the little Spents, and 
returned, bright and pleased, to tell mamma how Rob and Nanny 
had come running down the hill, so delighted to see them ; how 
Mona had started a --r -,^ 
lamp-mat in scarlet wool, 
and showed Nanny the 
stitch, and how quickly 
Nanny had learned it ; ^ 
how Harold, the middle- ~ 
sized boy, knew how to 
braid baskets of grass, 
and had made such a 
pretty one for Mona, 
and filled it with vetches ; 
and what a nice boy 
Marc, the oldest, was. 

" Milly says he is 
the comfort of her life, 
mamma. He's never 

too tired to do errands for her, to draw water or fetch in firing ; 
and he never forgets, like other boys, and is just as sweet-tempered 
as he can be, for all he 's so shy and silent ; and he 's so good to 
the children. Is n't he nice, mamma ? Old Mrs. Spent got back 
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from market just before we left, and she was so funny and good- 
natured, and gave Mona a big apple. They do seem such good 
people, all of them." 

" In spite of the feud ? " asked mamma, with a smile. 

" In spite of the feud," repeated Lily stoutly. 

A few days after this Lily set off by herself on a visit to the 
rival family. She did not exactly care to pass the Spents' door 
when on that particular errand, so she made a bold push across the 
Common from above ; but somehow she miscalculated the distance, 
and when she finally struck the shore, it was at a point a good way 
below the cove, — a point which was quite new to her. She was 
not at all frightened, for she was sure of the general direction, and 
had begun to retrace her steps across the Common, when the 
clouds, which had threatened all day, suddenly broke into rain, 
while a dense mist rolled up and blotted out both land and sea. 
Nothing is more confusing than a fog ; and, after trying this way 
and that, Lily grew really alarmed. Mrs. Kempton's dog had fol- 
lowed her, as he often did, and she hoped he might serve as a guide ; 
but the mist seemed to coi^fuse his dog sense, also. He ran back 
and forward, in a vague, bewildered way, whined, and finally slunk 
to her side and would not run ahead, though she hied him on. 

" O Rollo," Lily cried, " how stupid you are ! You 're no use 
whatever. You might as well not be a dog at all if you can't tell 
the way better than this." She patted Rollo, nevertheless; and 
just then a dark something became visible, not far off, which she 
hoped might prove to be a shed, and she hurried toward it. 

It was not a shed, but a thicket of low-growing bushes. They 
made a poor refuge enough, but were better than nothing ; so Lily 
squeezed in under their branches, pulled the thick plaid she wore 
over her hat, and, with RoUo's wet head in her lap, sat down to 
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wait till the fog should lift, which she hoped might be soon, as 
Channel Island storms have a trick of coming up rapidly, and as 
rapidly clearing away when the humor takes them to do so. 

She had not sat there more than five minutes when she heard 
a sound of crying, and a small figure appeared through the mist, 
coming directly toward her. It was Robbie Spent. He had 
strayed from where the other children were at play, had wan- 
dered higher up on the Common, become confused, and now, poor 
little chap ! while supposing himself going toward home, was in 
reality walking exactly away from it. His surprise and joy were 
great at the sight of Lily, and he gladly accepted her invitation to 
cuddle in under one side of the big plaid, RoUo, the dog, amiably 
making room for him to 
do so. 

. Meanwhile, though 
Lily did not know it, 
two other little friends 
were drawing near from 
the opposite direction. 
The Tardrew twins had 
also been caught in the 
mist. Their mother and 
Pulsie had gone into St. 
Peter's Port that morn- 
ing with a basket of fish, 
and the little ones had 
put the bread and cheese 
left for their dinner into a basket, and set off to spend the day on the 
high Common. They had spent several hours at play under a tree, 
had eaten all that there was to eat, and altogether were enjoying 
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themselves immensely, when surprised by the pelting shower, just 
as Lily had been ; and now, while she and Robbie sat crouching 
under the bushes, they came in sight, dripping wet, and running so 
fast that they never noticed the group in the thicket till Rollo 
sprang up, barking furiously at them. Then they stopped short in 
a fright, and Lily, recognizing their voices, called out in her gentle 
tones, — 

" Janey, Jean, is that you ? O children, how wet you are ! 
Come in under my shawl as quick as you can. The rain will hold 
up before long, I think, and you will certainly get a bad fall and 
hurt yourselves if you go stumbling on in the fog like that." 

So Jean and Janey crowded in under the big plaid also; and it 
was not till they were snugly settled that they became aware that 
on Lily's other side, and held by her arm, was small Robert Spent» 
the " hereditary foe of their house," as Isabel magnificently called 
him afterward ^hen she heard of the adventure. 

They were quite too wet and miserable to be quarrelsome, how- 
ever. Even the pugnacious Robbie had no fight left in him, and all 
of them were too glad of the warmth and shelter .of Lily's arms and 
Lily's wrap to do anything to forfeit these privileges. So the 
little foes cuddled and clung, — shy and silent with each other, but 
quite at peace ; and Lily, who was in high spirits, — for, damp and 
discomfort notwithstanding, she felt that here was her first chance, 
and a famous one, — told stories, laughed, joked, and made the chil- 
dren laugh as well after a time ; and once, actually, Jean forgot 
himself and spoke across her lap to Rob. To be sure, all he said 
was, " Do call Rollo round to your side, Robbie Spent ; he 's crowd- 
ing me awful." But it was everything that he should speak, and 
that Robbie should not resent it, but call Rollo as he was bidden to 
do. This was indeed a great event. 
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It was not a long time that they sat in the thicket, though it 
may seem so as I tell it, for Lily knew that to sit still in the wet 
was imprudent, and as soon as the fog lifted a little, she jumped up 
and made the children jump too. It was rather risky work making 
their way down across the rough Common, but at last, and without 
accident, they reached the shore at a place about half-way between 
the two houses. There they parted, Jean and Janey running 
home, and Lily and Rob hastening in the other direction. ' Lily, 
with great presence of mind, remarked carelessly, " Say good night, 
children, and make haste." And they absolute^ said it, though 
whether to each other or to her was questionable. 

Mrs. Spent and Milly were at the door of the cottage, in a great 
worry over Robbie's disappearance. They were overjoyed to see 
him, but distressed at Lily's wet condition, and they urged very 
hard that she should come in and have her clothes dried before 
going farther. But the afternoon seemed to have settled into rain, ' 
and Lily feared that her mother would be anxious, so she declined 
their kind offers, and made the best of her way home. She arrived 
in a soaked condition, and was instantly pounced on by nurse, 
undressed, rubbed, wrapped in blankets and put by a fire to get 
thoroughly warm, while nursey combed and dried her hair. 

" What did possess you to go out in such lowering weather. 
Miss Lily?" she demanded. "Anyone with half an eye in his 
head could have told that it was bound to be wet. It 's lucky my 
mistress fell asleep before the rain set in, or she 'd have been in a 
fine worry. Elizabeth she took notice that you had your plaid with 
you, else I 'd have been a great deal more anxious." 

" Oh, it was the most fortunate thing that I had it It not only 
kept me dry — drier, I mean — " for at the word " dry," nursey 
had given a loud sniff, — " but it covered up ever so many other 
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people too. Rollo first, and then — listen, nursey — little Robbie 
Spent and then Jean and Janey Tardrew. Wasn't that fun? 
One of them was one side of me, and the other two the other, and 
they never quarrelled a bit, but were just as good as kittens ; and 
they wished each other good-night, nursey, they really did ! " 

" You don't mean it, miss ! Well, that 's an odd ending to a 
rain-storm. If you don't catch your death of cold, I shall always 
say it was overruled for good." 

Thanks to nurse's prompt measures, Lily took no harm at all 
from her drenching. Her companions in miserj' were not so fortu- 
nate. Janey Tardrew had a heavy cold, and little Rob for some 
days was quite ill with fever brought on by exposure. This made 
another " opportunity " for Lily. She went to see them both every 
day or two, with little gifts of fruit and jelly and picture-papers, 
and she carried down the " Swiss Family Robinson," which neither 
' of the children had ever heard of before, and read it aloud to the 
little invalids in turn, taking care to begin and end always in the 
same place for both, and to tell each what the other had said about 
the story, and what part had been liked best. She had an idea 
that it was a good thing to accustom the children to hear each other 
spoken about ; and perhaps she was right, for the plan worked well, 
and neither of them seemed to enjoy the Robinson family less be- 
cause someone else was enjoying it too, and none of the older folks 
made any objection, except that Mrs. Tardrew raised her eyebrows 
one day and remarked, " You seem to be a great deal at the Spents', 
miss," but she smoothed down and looked really sorry when Lily 
explained how ill Robbie had been. 

By the time that the little ones were well again, April and 
Easter were close at hand, and Guernsey was basking in a mid- 
spring which was like the English midsummer. Jonquils and 
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narcissus had done blooming long ago ; violets, even, had passed by ; 
and now the horse-chestnuts were in blossom and the dog-roses in 
bud, while the hawthorn hedges everywhere were powdered thick 
with flowers, like pink-and-white snow. Mona had been made 
happy by leave to do as she liked in Mrs. Kempton's little garden ; 
she had pansy-beds and lily-beds, and beds full of little seeds 
which were to turn out something beautiful by and by, and she dug 
and delved at her own sweet will, and fetched in a daily nosegay 
for mamma with a pride and pleasure which it was pretty to see. 
Mona had quite got over mourning for Artie now, and was very 
happy in St. Peter s Port. Lily s scheme for the reconciliation of 
the little Stents and Tardrews interested her deeply, and she was 
much excited over the further plan of a tea-party for the combined 
families in Easter week. But before this party came off, some- 
thing happened which gave Lily herself a great deal of pleasure. 

She and Isabel had gone down together to market, one morn- 
ing, and were chaffering with an old woman for some early peas, 
when Lily happened to turn her head, and there, at the next stall, 
stood Rose Le Brocq. Lily knew her in a minute, but Rose was 
evidently puzzled, for she glanced uncertainly, and looked away 
once or twice, and hesitated. Then her face brightened, and she 
came forward, holding her hand but, and saying, " I think I am not 
mistaken. Did n't I meet you in the Southampton train a while 
ago ? Yes ? I was sure of it. So you did come to Guernsey, 
after all. And how do you do ? " 

" Very well, thank you, all of us ; and mamma is so much bet- 
ter. This air suits her exactly. We have been here two months, 
and we like it so much, and I 'm so glad you have got back. I was 
always hoping you would, and that we should happen to meet," — 
all this in a breath. 
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" You remembered me, then ? I am glad " ; and Rose looked 
pleased. Then she asked where they were staying, and recollected 
Elizabeth and Mrs. Kempton at once ; and she and Lily chattered 
away like old friends. Isabel, after shaking hands shyly, had moved 
aside, and did not join in the conversation. 

" What have you been doing and what places have you seen ? " 
asked Rose. "Moulin Huet, — you've been there, of course, all 




A MENHIR. 



the strangers go there the first thing ; but have you seen Lihou 
and the Menhirs, and have you sailed over to Sark yet ? " 

" No ; the weather has n't been good enough for Sark, and we 
have made hardly any excursions, because papa has not been here 
to take us. What are the Menhirs } " 

" Oh, don't you know ? They are the big druidic stones, which 
are so curious. You knew that we had druids once in Guernsey, 
did n't you ? " 

" No, indeed, I did n't. Are the Menhirs like the stones at 
Stonehenge ? Papa showed me a picture of those once." 
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" Yes, a good deal the same. They are such strange things. 
Aad, oh dear! you must see Mr. Lukis's museum, too. He has all 




THE PANSY BED. 



sorts of old things that belonged to the druids, — pots and pans 
and jars. Will you go with me some morning ? " 

" Oh, thank you. I should like it so much." 

" Lily, we really ought to be going," said Isabel. 

** So we ought. Well, good-by." 

" Good-by. I shall come to see you soon ; and mamma will be 
glad, I am sure, to call on your mother if she is able to receive her." 

" She will be very pleased, I know. She is quite strong, now, 
and has taken five drives." 

The next afternoon but one Rose and her mother made their 
call at the End House. Mona, who was at work on her pansy-bed, 
spied them first, and showed them in with that shy politeness which 
is so pretty in a child. Mrs. Le Brocq seemed a sensible, kindly 
woman, and Mrs. Wreford liked her very much ; but Lily was con- 
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scious of a sort of absurd disappointment at her being so like every- 
body else, and told her mother afterward, " No one would ever 
guess that she was anything remarkable at all." 

" I think no one could mistake her for anything but a lady." 

"A lady, — oh, yes; but they 're Sixties, you know, mamma* 
And only think I Rose laughed when I told her about Elizabeth's 
saying that, and said that Guernsey people were n't quite as 
absurd as they used to be. She invited Isabel and me to spend the 
day with her next week. I hope you '11 let us go. And I told her 
all about the Tardrews and Spents, and she was so interested ; and 
she 's coming to the Easter party to help amuse tKe children. I 
asked her, and she said she should like it of all things. Is n't it 
nice that she will come, mamma ? because I 'm only one, you know, 
and Mona is so little, and Isabel says she hates the idea, because it 
makes her think of the school-feast we missed at home ; so I 'm 
afraid she won't feel like playing, and Rose will be the greatest 
help. You like her, don't you, mamma ? " 

" Yes, Rose seems a very sweet girl, and if she turns out as she 
seems, I shall be delighted to have you friends. Mrs. Le Brocq 
was very kind about your visit. She fixed on Friday of next week, 
and I accepted, for it will be a pleasant little change for you both. 
And Lily, Mrs. Le Brocq asked if, a little later, after papa comes 
perhaps, we could n't all join them for a day in Sark. Her brother 
is the present owner of the ' Seigneurie,' it seems, so they have spe- 
cial facilities for showing the island. She was extremely kind and 
cordial, and I begin to think that Elizabeth exaggerated the island 
exclusiveness." 

" Oh, Elizabeth says that if once Guernsey people take you up, 
they take you up in earnest, and once for all. It 's rather pleasant 
to be * taken up,' is n't it ? I did n't care a bit till Rose came, but 
she 's so nice that somehow it makes it seem different." 
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Easter Monday was the day chosen for the children's party. 
Lily had given her invitations to the two families without explain- 
ing to either that the other was asked also. 

" It does n*t seem quite fair," she told her mother. " But, oh, 
dear ! if I said right out that I was going to have them all, old 
Mr. Spent or Mrs. Tardrew, or some of them, would suspect a plot, 
and perhaps they would n't let the children come, and they want 
to come so much, and I want to have them. Is it really deceiving, 
mamma, do you think, not to tell them ? " 

" It is better always to be perfectly honest in such matters ; but 
in this case, as there is an old-time prejudice to be conquered, and 
the first step toward conquering it is to bring the enemies together, 
and give them a chance to like each other, I think you may be for- 
given for keeping silence. Only, Lily, if the party turns out ill, 
and the children quarrel, you 11 have only yourself to blame, you 
know." 

" O mamma, not myself only ! Old Mr. Spent's father, please, 
and old Mr. Tardrew and his father. I don't want to take all the 
blame I And really and truly I think, when the children get here, 
they won't quarrel and spoil things.'" 

Mrs. Kempton, to whom Lily had confided her scheme, entered 
into the preparations with great interest. Elizabeth made a quan- 
tity of buns and biscuits and delicious little heart-shaped cakes, and 
baked for each child a gingerbread figure which was supposed to 
represent an Easter lily. Lily went to market and chose the 
sweetest butter and thickest cream she could find, and ordered 
home a comb of golden honey and some little pots of apricot and 
raspberry jam. Mona dressed the big loaf of queen-cake in the 
middle of the table with purple pansies, and Rose brought the 
crowning addition to the feast in the shape of a great bunch of 
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hothouse grapes, the first which had ripened in the Le Brocq 
grapery. These, arranged in a glass dish and trimmed with vine- 
leaves, gave to the feast a truly sumptuous appearance. 

The first guests to arrive were the little Tardrews, — Pulsie very 
neat and pretty in her Sunday best, Janey in a blue frock and a 
blue necklace which Paul had given her, and little Jean shining 
with soap and water. They were all very shy at first, and kept 
close to Lily as the only old friend present, but Mona produced 
her dolls, and before long they were quite at ease and had lost all 
sepse of strangeness. Another rap at the door. This was the 
three younger Spents, with Milly to look after them. Marc had 
been asked, too, but had gone off fishing with father instead, 
the children explained. He was " afraid of gentlefolks," he said, 
but they told him " Miss Lily was n't nothing to be afraid about," 
which compliment made Miss Lily laugh heartily. The un- 
wonted splendor of Mrs. Kempton s drawing-room so dazzled the 
small fisher-folk that it was some minutes before they fairiy took 
in the fact of the presence of the Tardrews. Then indeed came 
a critical moment ; for all the children stopped playing, and stared 
at each other, and Robbie's little fist began to clench, and his 
voice was heard in a loud whisper saying, " Milly, there 's Don 
Tardrew. I won't — " But at this juncture, clap went Milly's hand 
over his mouth, and she and Lily pounced on him and Harold, 
and carried them off into Mrs. Wreford's room, and then and there 
Lily delivered a lecture on peaceableness which astonished even 
herself. 

" Don't you know," she told the boys, " that this is Easter, when 
the Lord Jesus Christ died and rose again that all people should 
learn to be good and love each other and be friends ? You would n't 
quarrel in Easter week, Harold, I am sure. And it is my party 
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too, you know, and I want you so much to enjoy yourselves ; and it 
will spoil everything and make me very unhappy, if you are not 
kind and nice to the Tardrew children, and they to you." There- 
upon to her surprise, Milly broke in with, " You know, Robbie, I Ve 
often told you as I thought it wicked to feel so hard to those 
children as never did us any harm. Now listen to Miss Lily and 
do just as she says, else I shall put on your hat and take you right 
home, and you won't be at the party at all ! " 

This awful threat had a greater efiFect even than Lily's sermon. 
Robbie subsided, he and Harold promised good behavior, and in 
ten minutes afterward both of them were playing " Hunt the 
Slipper," as merrily as you please. Lily wisely gave them no 
time to reconsider their good intentions, but from " Hunt the 
Slipper " hurried them into " What is' my Thought like ? " and 
from that to " Magical Music," all of which games were new to the 
small guests. The little girls crowded to the window together in 
the most friendly way, keeping their eyes honestly abroad while 
the handkerchief was hidden, and when " Dumb Crambo " fol- 
lowed, and Harold, Pulsie, and Jean, led by Isabel, who forgot 
her resolutions and enjoyed the affair as much as anyone, all 
came jumping in together on one leg to enact the word " hop," 
no one would have supposed, from the jokes and giggles and 
shouts of fun, that audience and actors had not been friends all 
their lives. In fact, as time went on, the party became so mixed up 
and blended that all differences were forgotten. Janey and Robbie 
hid in one corner, and Jean and Nanny in the corner opposite, and 
none of them stopped to remember that there was a time, not so 
long ago, when it seemed only natural and right to dislike and 
avoid one another. 

At si| o'clock came tea, with such appetites, then more games. 
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and then the visitors went home, Lily and Rose accompanying^ 
them as far as the top of the steps. Half the pansy-wreathed 
cake was sent to old Mrs. Spent, and half to Mrs. Tardrew ; Nanny 
had a small basket of grapes for grandfather, and Pulsie another 
exactly like it for Paul ; and they all trotted down together most 
peaceably, calling back " good-byes " to the two girls at top of 
the steps. Pulsie told her mother that night that Nanny Spent 
was a real nice girl " after all," and that Miss Lily was going to 
have another party for them in the summer — a party to drink tea 
out doors — and Nanny was going to fetch her doll to show to her 
(Pulsie) because it had been bought in Granville, and Pulsie had 
never seen a French doll. And Robbie told Milly that Jean Tar- 
drew was n't a bit nasty, and had promised to cut him out a boat 
some day if he could get k bit of wood that was right for it ; and 
Milly kissed him, and said she was glad he had behaved well at 
the party, and now she did hope there would n't be any more 
quarrelling. So the first step was taken toward breaking up the 
feud ; and though, for some tinae, nothing in particular seemed to 
come of it, except that the children smiled at each other when they 
met, and now and then played a little together, Lily felt that her 
plan had proved a success so far, and was hopeful of the future. 

The Friday following was the day fixed for their visit to Rose^ 
The Le Brocqs' house stood at the head of a ravine which sloped 
gently down to the sea, with green lawns on either side, shaded by 
trees, and flower-beds and rusj^c seats arranged on natural terraces. 
The shortest path to Bel Air, as the place was called, lay through 
a bit of water lane, emerging from which, Lily and Isabel found 
themselves* close to the house. Isabel had not quite wanted to 
accept this invitation. Rose liked Lily, but had only asked her 
out of politeness, she declared; but Mrs. Wreford had insisted. 
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She was well enough now to note Isabels moody and variable 
spirits, and she felt that to be forced out of herself was the most 
wholesome thing 
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for the girl at 
present. Once at 
Bel Air, things 
were all so plea- 
sant, and Rose 
herself so bright 
and cordial, that 
to help enjoying 
it was impossible, 
and Isabel soon 
grew so animated 
and cheerful as to 
astonish Rose, 
who had before 
thought her re- 
pelling and not 
always quite po- 
lite. 

Down in the 
hollow of the ra- 
vine nestled a lit- 
tle pool with 
grassy banks, and 
tall trees shading 

it. It looked like a bright eye, Lily said, glancing out from all that 
green. 

« It is the thing I am fondest of in all the place," replied Rose. 
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"It was my mother's favorite spot. Mamma is my step-mother, 
you know, though she 's just like my own. My own mother used 




BY THE PONDl 



to sit here a great deal, with me in her lap. Almost the first things 
I can remember are the reflections in the water, and the rustle of the 
reeds and her voice singing to me." 

" Were you very little when she died ? " 

"Only five. Then followed a long, lonely time, when papa 
stayed away in England, and I was left here alone with a nurse who 
did n't take very good care of me. I was n't old enough to miss 
papa, of course ; but still, I don't think I was exactly happy. My 
♦ nurse had a little daughter two or three years older than I, and 
once — I must have been about seven then — she and I wandered 
away and lost ourselves in that bit of woods beyond St. Martin. 
No one missed us till supper-time ; then, of course, there was a 
great to-do. Nurse went into hysterics, the other servants called 
up the neighbors, and one of the grooms rode down to St. Savior s, 
and frightened poor grandmamma almost out of her wits with the 
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news that Miss Rose was gone off, and nobody knew where. 
Bruno, papa's big Newfoundland, found us at last. We were both 
fast asleep under a tree." 

" Fancy ! What did they do to your nurse ? " 

" Oh, she was sent away, and grandmamma carried me off to 




St. Savior's, and wrote papa that she should keep me till he got some 
proper person to take the charge. I stayed there a whole year, 
and then the * proper person ' came, — no other than mamma her- 
self, and I have been so happy ever since, you can't think. I hardly 
ever remember those dismal old days, only the pool always puts me 
in mind of the time when I sat here a baby in my own mother's 
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lap. It is all I do remember. I should n't know how she looked 
if papa had n't her picture." 

" You have a picture of her, then. How I should like to see 
it ! " said Isabel. 

" You shall when we go into the house. It is a queer little old 
thing, but very pretty, I think ; painted when she was just seven- 
teen ; and her brother (that 's my uncle over in Sark) is taken with 




MAMMA'S PICTURE. 



her in a hunting costume. It hangs in the little sitting-room which 
I call mine." 

The picture represented the brother and sister out doors, she 
sitting under a tree, with her long hair over her shoulders : beyond 
was a landscape. The face was very like Rose's, — the same hazel- 
brown eyes, thick, rippling hair, and sweet, merry mouth. Lily 
remarked on this. 

" Yes, papa says I 'm very like her," Rose said. 

Altogether the day passed delightfully. They had an early din- 
ner, and afterward Mrs. Le Brocq drove them down to see the fine 
old manor house at St. Savior's, and the silver-haired old lady who 
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dwelt there, and whose withered cheeks still glowed with the fresh 
roses of her native island. It was not till the " edge of dark " that 
they started for home, laden with grapes and flowers for Mrs. Wre- 
ford. They chose the path along the shore, as being open and 
lighter than the water lane, and pleasanter than the high road, and, 
passing the Tardrews' cottage, had an unexpected pleasure ; for 
there against the wall sat Jean, cutting out something with his 
knife, while Harold Spent stood by, watching him. They seemed 
on excellent terms with each other, and when Lily bade them a 
bright " good evening," Harold called out that Jean was making 
Robbie a boat like his own. 

" Is n't that delightful ? " cried Lily, executing a great skip for 
joy when they were fairly past, while Isabel, her eyes shining with 
amusement, replied, " It 's enough to make Great-grandfather Tar- 
drew rise from his grave. But, oh my ! what will Grandfather Spent 
say if he finds them out ? " 
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It was a morning in early May, 
and Mona was very busy in her gar- 
den, when a bright face popped sud- 
denly over the fence, and a bright 
voice calling her name startled and 
caused her to drop some of the poppy 
seedlings which she was about to 
" prick out " into a flower-bed. It 
was Rose Le Brocq who called. She 
had come up the Ninety-nine Steps 
from the market-place, and, spying 
the little maid as she passed, had stopped. 

" Is Lily at home," she asked, " and your mother and Isabel ? 
I have a message to you all from mamma." 

" Yes, they 're all at home," replied Mona, laying down her 
trowel and coming to the wall. " And something so nice is going 
to happen which you have n't heard of yet. Only think, papa 
will be here to-morrow." 

" Really ? Well, that is delightful, and it happens in the lucki- 
est way in the world, for mamma sent me to say that the Sark 
steamboat begins to run this week, and if Thursday is fine she 
wants you all to join us and go over for the day." 
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" How nice ! ^ cried Mona, with a skip. " Lily will be so pleased. 
She has wanted to go to Sark ever since we came, but there has 
never been a chance before. Just wait one minute and I '11 run 
round and open the door for you." 

Lily was indeed charmed with the invitation. To go to Sark 
had long been her desire ; to go with the Le Brocqs was doubly 
pleasant ; and that papa should be coming just in time for the 
excursion was pleasantest of all. 

" It is absolutely perfect," she cried, " if only Thursday will be 
a good day. No, not quite perfect, either, unless mamma can go, 
too." 

" I half think I might," said Mrs. Wreford, smiling. " I have 
grown so strong of late that I feel as though I could do almost 
anything, and must stop calling myself an invalid. Is it a very hard 
excursion. Rose } " 

"Oh, not at all hard as we shall manage it, Mrs. Wreford. 
Mamma means to send over to engage old Guild's carriage, — the 
only one on the island, — so you would n't have to walk at all ; and 
papa always has the keys of the Seigneurie when Uncle James is 
away, and we are to go there for luncheon and rest. I really think 
you would n't be tired, and it would be so pleasant to have you go," 
said Rose, who, like everybody else, had fallen under the spell of 
Mrs. Wreford s bright gentleness, and grown fond of her. 

" Well, we will see what my husband says about it when he 
comes. I have n't told you yet that we expect him to-morrow." 

" No, but Mona told me, and I am so glad." 

Lily and Isabel, who felt perfectly at home now in St Peter's 
Port, walked down to the landing-stage next afternoon, to meet 
papa, and came back up the long hill, holding each to one of his 
arms, and chatting as fast as their tongues could run. How much 
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there was to tell him about flowers, Tardrews, Spents, Sark, Rose 
Le Brocq, — all the things with which their letters had of late been 
full, but which were so much more fresh and interesting said than 
written. Best of all was what they had to say of mamma's im- 
provement. 

" She is so well, papa I She gets up to breakfast almost always 
now and has so much more appetite, and her cheeks are quite 
round. You 11 be surprised when you see her. Oh, I do hope 
you '11 think she can go to Sark on Thursday." 

Prepared as he was for the change, Dr. Wreford was both sur- 
prised and delighted when he saw his wife. All the languid, frag- 
ile look was gone, and the deep shadows under the eyes, while a 
sort of brightness of returning health made her look younger and 
fresher than for many months back. The Guernsey doctor had 
examined her chest lately, and pronounced the lungs quite sound 
again ; but he recommended another month or two in the climate 
which had proved so good a medicine, and no time -was yet fixed 
for the return home, though the girls had begun to whisper to 
each other a little about the last of June. It seemed like a formal 
proclamation of recovery, — a "diploma," as papa said, — when 
both he and the doctor agreed that if the day proved fair, and 
mamma was as well as usual, she might safely venture on the 
Sark excursion. 

Watching does not always ensure good weather, else there could 
have been no doubt whatever as to Thursday, for all day Wednes- 
day Lily and Mona did little else except study the clouds, consult 
the weather-glass in Mrs. Kempton's room, and discuss the proba- 
bilities with her and Elizabeth, who, being Guernsey-bom, were 
supposed to know more than outsiders could of signs and symp- 
toms in wind and sky. Papa reminded them of the old adage 
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about " watched pots " ; but this time, -in spite of the indignity of 
being watched, the pot was propitious, and 
the morrow turned out perfectly fine, with 
sunshine, a smooth sea, and very moderate 
wind. At ten o'clock in the morning, the 
whole party, including nurse and Mona, 
met on the dock, where the little excursion 
steamer lay. It was a very tiny craft, 
scarcely larger than a tug ; but the cap- 
tain was an experienced old sailor, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the passage, 
which, though only eight miles long, is, 
by reason of shoals, currents, and sunken 
rocks, a difficult and hazardous one. There 
were only two other passengers, so the 
party had the boat pretty much to them- 
selves. As they steamed slowly out, the 
whole range of islands lay before them, 
— Jersey and Alderney, dim blue shapes 
in the distance ; Herm and Jethou to the 
right; and to the left the picturesque 
group formed by Brec Hov, the Burons, 
and Sark, the latter rising from the sea 
so like a solid fortification crowned with 
waving trees that Lily told Rose she 
could n't imagine where they were going 
to land. 

" You '11 be just as much puzzled when 
we get there," said Rose merrily. " It 's 
the funniest landing-place in the world, I do suppose. It 's just a 
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scrap of a beach at the foot of a high cliff, with a little bit of a 
breakwater, and when you get on to the beach there does n't seem 
any way at all of getting up on to the island ; then by and by 
you spy a dark hole in the rocks, and that 's a tunnel, and is the 
way up, and the only one." 

" Did you never hear," asked Mr. Le Brocq, " that the Lords of 
the Admiralty when on a cruise once landed on the breakwater 
with the intention of * inspecting' Sark, and there was no one 
to show the way or tell them of the tunnel, so after poking about 
a little, they gave it up and just sailed off again and reported Sark 
to be inaccessible ? " 

"Is that true.?" 

" I believe so. And it is n't so absurd as it sounds, for cer- 
tainly the Creux Harbor, as it is called, is as little like a harbor as 
anything that can be imagined." 

" What a pretty picture that woman makes ! " said Rose, looking 
back at the Guernsey shore, where a fisherman's wife, with a child 
in her arms, stood in the sun, waving her husband off in his 
boat. 

" Everything in Guernsey makes a pretty picture, it seems to 
me. It certainly is the dearest place," and Lily gave Rose's hand 
an affectionate squeeze. 

" And yet you want to go away in June," said Rose reproach- 
fully. 

** Yes, but that is n't strange. If Guernsey were my home I 
should n't ever want to go ; but Evesham is home, and of course I 
love it best. I do hope, though, that we shall come back some- 
time. And you '11 come to see us. Rose, and we '11 write every 
week." 

" Yes, but don't let 's talk about parting, for you 're not going 
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ON THE GUERNSEY SHORE. 



for a long time yet. Did you ever see anything so lovely as the 
light on Brec Hou just now ? " - 

The Creux certainly had little the look of a harbor. It seemed 
only a short shingle beach between two projecting cliffs, with a 
bit of breakwater, for which there appeared to be no particular use. 
The steamer anchored outside, and sent her passengers ashore in 
boats. Just as the last boat touched the beach, a crunching of 
wheels was heard, and out of what looked like a hole in the rocks, 
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AMONG THE ISLANDS. 



came a queer, two-seated carriage drawn by a white horse, with an 
elderly man perched in a little front seat just between the shafts. 

This was old 
Guild's ''cha^' 
retted' the only 
wheeled vehi- 
cle on the is- 
land. It held 
six with crowd- 
ing, so the two 
mammas, with 
nurse, Mona, 
and Isabel, 
were put in, 

and the rest walked alongside, with the understanding that Lily 
and Rose were to take turns with Isabel as they grew tired. 
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A hundred yards or so of tunnel led to a travelled road going 
upward, and just wide enough for the charette to pass. They had 
not walked far 
before Lily be- 
gan to exclaim 
about the flow- 
ers ; for all 
over the rocks, 
on either hand, 
heather and 
ferns and 
broom and 
foxgloves were 
growing, and 
thick, tangled 
mats of bind- 
weed, pink and 
white, carpeted 
the way-side 
dust. It seem- 
ed as though 
no square foot 
of Sark were 
too bare or 
too sterile for 
flowers to 
grow upon, and 

the higher they climbed, the more her wonderment increased, for 
the whole surface of the cliff-walled little island was like a 
blooming garden. Grass, fresh and green as that of English 
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valleys, filled all the hollows ; sheep were grazing in rich-looking 
meadows, and every cottage-wall was a mass of roses, passion- 
flowers, clematis, and jasmine ; the little door-yards flaunted with 
geraniums, fuchsias, and great bushes of orange calceolaria, and 
fine trees spread their layers of shade, as if growing in sheltered 
English dells instead of being lifted three hundred feet in air, above 
the eternal thunder of the sea. Such a mixture of wildness and 
beauty is hardly to be found anywhere else in the world, and Lily 
declared that she never wanted to travel any more, for there could 
be nothing, she was sure, so lovely or so wonderful as Sark. 

Old Guild was a character. He knew every inch of the island, 
had lived there all his life, and never been anywhere else, except 
now and then to St. Peter's Port. His son was " once to Jersey," 
he told them, but he nor none of his were n't much for wandering. 
They knew where they was well ofif, and they stayed there. 
England } No, what should they do so far away as that } They 
would n't think of no such distance. Then he proceeded to expa- 
tiate upon Sark, which, in his opinion, was the one perfect place 
on the face of the earth. 

" Fairies used to be as common as blackberries on the island 
not long ago," he said to Isabel, " but they 's getting scarce now-a- 
days. My grandmother she saw five at a time once, sitting each 
atop of a mushroom ! She did n't think anything of it, my grand- 
mother did n't, she was too used to 'em. Almost all the old folk 
can tell you tales about the fairies. Did I ever see any ? No, I 
can't say I did. I ain't that kind. Perhaps you 'd like a beetle, 
miss," — stopping the horse suddenly, and with a rapid movement 
catching two small beetles, which he handed to Isabel, — beetles 
with rainbow colors on their green mail like those wonderful 
bugs which they find in Cuba. 
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" Oh, what lovely things ! " cried Isabel. " I never saw any- 
thing like them in my life." 

" No, mum, of course not ; they don't grow nowhere else except 
in Sark. We have the best of everything in our island." 




WHAT GRANDMOTHER SAW. 



" Where are we going, Mr. Guild ? " asked Mrs. Wreford. 

" To the Creux de Derrible, ma'am. The gentlemen said some- 
thing about the Boutique Cavern, but the tide don't serve for that. 
You ladies nor no one else could get in there for this four hours 
yet." 

" It seems to me that everything in Sark is called a creux. 
What does creux mean ? " asked Isabel. 

" It is an old patois word, and means a hollow place," explained 
Mrs. Le Brocq. 

" And what is this Creux de — Terrible, is it ? " 

" No, miss ; Derrible, not Terrible," put in old Guild. " I don't 
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rightly know what it means myself, but something about the devil, 
I fancy. It 's a fearsome place." 

The Creux de Derrible turned out to be a pit or shaft, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep, in the middle of a field, whose bottom 
communicated by an underground passage with the sea, which was 
at quite a distance and out of sight. The tide had turned, and was 




THE BOUTIQUE CAVERN, SARK. 



going out, but, looking over the edge, they could see the waves 
washing into the pit and foaming upward, then, with a sullen roar, 
they would be sucked outward, to return next minute with renewed 
force and fury. It was a dreadful place to look into, especially as 
the opening had no wall or protection of any kind round its edge. 
Lily turned quite giddy, and shuddered when Rose told her of hav- 
ing gone over the cliff at low water, and into the mouth of the 
Creux. 

"Oh, how could you?" she cried. "Think how quickly the 
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tides here come in, and just suppose it had rushed suddenly up and 
found you there 1 " and she caught fast hold of Rose, as though to 
make sure that she was safe after such risks. 

" What next ? " asked Mrs. Wreford, as they turned away from 
the Creux. 

" We are going to the Coupee next," her husband answered. " I 
must have you see that, for Mr. Le Brocq says it is the great curi- 
osity of the Channel Islands, and one of the wonders of the world ; 
but afterward, we have decided to go at once to the Seigneurie, and 
leave you there to rest while we see the other sights without you. 
I can't have you knocked up." 

" No, I will be prudent and do just as you say, for I should be 
sorry to mar this delightful day by being the worse for it. Rose, 
Lily, don't you want to change places with Isabel t " 

" O no, indeed ! We are not a bit tired." 

" But I am, — tired to death of sitting still," said Isabel, spring- 
ing out of the wagon. " We '11 all walk awhile, mamma." 

" All the better for the horse, poor creature," said old Guild, with 
a grin. 

It was not very far to the Coupee ; in fact, nothing in Sark can 
be very far, for the island is but three miles long. Lily said after- 
ward that she hoped no one at home would ask her any questions 
about the Coupee, for it would be impossible to tell about it in such 
a way as to make a person who had not seen it understand at all 
what it looked like. I am afraid she was right, still I will try so far 
as to explain that one end of the island of Sark is so detached from 
the rest as to form almost a separate island, and that this end, which 
goes by the name of Little Sark, is united to the main island by a 
narrow ridge of rock, called the Coupee, two hundred feet long and 
only five feet wide, over which a road has been made. This road 
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has no wall whatever, and, standing in the middle of it, you look 
down on either side into the sea, which is three hundred feet below. 
The strongest heads grow giddy at the sight. Isabel said it was 
like dancing the tight-rope over the ocean, and papa declared that 
it reminded him of the Mahommetan legend of the bridge Al Sirat, 
made of a single hair, over which all the souls of the dead have to 
walk, the good passing over safely, while the wicked tumble off into 
a flaming abyss below, only in this case the abyss was not of flame, 
but the most beautiful, peacock-blue water. Mamma said it was the 
most wonderful place she had ever imagined ; but it excited her so 
to be there that she grew very tired, so, for her sake, they hurried 
away, and, some on foot and some in the charette, took the road to 
the Seigneurie, where they were to lunch. Some jolly children, 
playing in a field of rye, waved their caps and shouted as they 
passed. Funny old dames in hoods went by, each dipping a quaint 
courtesy. The cottages with their thatched roofs were like pic- 
tures in a framework of flowers, and in more than one place they 
saw artists sketching. Sark is a mine of treasures to painters, Mr. 
Le Brocq told them, and he beguiled the way by stories of the 
old history of the island, and of how it was captured from the 
French by stratagem in the reign of Queen Mary. The garrison 
felt perfectly secure in their citadel of cliffs, and so they were, 
from all ordinary attack ; but a vessel anchored off the shore and 
sent word that there was a dead man on board, whose last wish had 
been that he might be buried on shore, and the captain asked leave 
to land and bury him. The governor consented on condition that 
those who landed should come unarmed, without even a penknife 
in their pockets. So the Englishmen landed, were searched, and 
climbed up with the coffin to the church, where, as soon as they 
were left alone, they opened the coffin, which was full of guns and 
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swords, armed themselves, and attacked the French, who, taken by 
surprise, were easily overcome. Sark had belonged to England 
ever since. This long story brought them to the gates of the Seign- 
eurie, over which was carved the family motto, ** Fidelis in omnibus," 




which means, you know, " Faithful in all things." And old Guild, 
with a grin, told them that he had once driven two " English " — 
young ladies they were — to see the Seigneurie, and when they read 
the motto, one of them said, " Only think, my dear, an omnibus in 
this little place ! " which tale made them all laugh a great deal, and 
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the laugh did mamma good, the color came back to her cheeks, 
and Rose said "she had got over the Coupee." 

The Seigneurie proved to be a large and beautiful country- 
place, surrounded by lawns and orchards, with a delightful garden, 
on whose walls apricots and plums* were already ripening. The 
grounds ran down to the sea, called here Seignie Bay, and, as 
everywhere in Sark, were bounded by splendid cliffs. A series of 
wonderful rocks, known as " The Autelets," of all sorts of singular 
shapes, — pinnacles and domes and altars and jagged towers, — rose 
beyond from the deep blue-green water, and were reflected in it 

so clearly that 
.-^•^ — \ 




it was hard to 
tell which was 
rock and which 
shadow. I n- 
side the house 
all was hand- 
some and com- 
fortable. Mrs. 
Le Brocq had 
sentoverorders 
and a hamper 



THE AUTELET ROCKS, SARK. 



of 



provisions, 



and luncheon 
was ready on the table, — a welcome sight, for the long morning 
in the salt air had made them all hungry. There were splendid 
strawberries and white-heart cherries from the Seigneurie gardens, 
and a dish of ripe figs, freshly gathered, — a fruit which neither Lily 
nor Isabel had ever seen before. 

Luncheon over, Mrs. Wreford was left on a sofa to rest, with 
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nurse to take care of her ; and Mrs. Le Brocq, who was also tired, 
took out her knotting shuttle, and sat down to bear her company. 
The rest went through the grounds first, and afterwards strolled 
toward the gate, where old Guild, who had been feeding himself 
and his horse meantime, awaited them. 

" This place seems so lonely to me now," said Rose, confiden- 
tially, to Lily. " My uncle never comes here when he can help it ; 
he never has since my aunt died, and my Cousin George, who was 
their only child. It is so sad to him that he cannot bear it. When 
George was alive I used to be here a great deal. It is five years 
since he died. He was such a nice boy ! I miss him dreadfully 
when I come to Sark. We played together always. We had a 
rabbit-hutch over there, and a swannery on the pond, — all sorts 
of things. Poor George ! he was delicate always, like his mother, 
who died of consumption; and once he and I were caught out in 
a rain and dreadfully wet, and he never got over it. It did n't do 
me the least harm, I am so strong ; but it was enough to kill him. 
My uncle went away directly after, and he has only been here two 
or three times since." 

** What a dreadful pity I The place is so lovely that it seems a 
shame there should not be some one to enjoy it," said Lily. " It is 
the most beautiful place I ever saw, I think." 

" So it is. I love it dearly ; but my uncle hates it now, and it is 
for sale." 

" Now you are going to see my favorite thing of all," she con- 
tinued, as the wagon drew up at the entrance of the Havre Gosselin. 
" Such a cavern, Lily, as you never imagined even in your dreams." 

" Really ? But how beautiful this is too 1 " 

The Havre Gosselin was a small cave bounded by precipices, 
with beautiful rock-pinnacles rising from the sea, and exactly oppo- 
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site, the Island of Brec-Hou. Strange fissures and clefts, of all 
shapes and sizes, riddled the feet of the cliffs ; streaks of dazzling 
white dappled their gray ; and the water, as it lapped and foamed, 
was of the same wonderful iridescent blue. On the edge of the 
precipice stood, or hung, a fisherman's hut; his boat rocked below, 
and ropes swung over the rocks showed where he went up and down 
to it. But Rose would hardly let them stop to enjoy this beautiful 
little picture, she was in such haste to exhibit her favorite Gouliot 
Caverns, and she led the way with a light step to where a narrow 
path zigzagged down the cliff to the beach below. 

" Now you 're going to scream with joy," she announced as they 
reached the bottom. " The water 's too high for going into the in- 
ner caves, papa says, but the outer one is enough, and if you are 
n't perfectly enchanted with it I shall be dreadfully disappointed." 

And scream they did, when, after carefully picking their way 
across a stretch of slippery rocks, they entered a noble, vaulted cav- 
ern and saw what seemed to be a wonderful flower-garden spread 
before them, and overhung with a flowery tapestry, for the walls of 
the cave were covered with deep blood-red, fiery scarlet, rose-pink, 
olive-green, purple, orange, yellow, snow-white ; and all these flowers 
were living creatures, which ate and drank, and opened and shut, 
and got their food and their support from the ocean. Pools of 
clear water spread between the rocks of the sloping floor, and these 
were full of the sea-blossoms, also ; and what with the flower-hung 
walls and the flower-strewn floor, the place was more like fairy-land 
than anything else; and old Guild's legends, and all the stories 
they had ever read about elves and genii and wonderful caves, full 
of riches, in the middle of the earth, seemed all of a sudden to be- 
come quite probable and natural. 

Monaliad ridden down the steep path on papa's shoulder, and 
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now stood poised on a huge boulder, clinging to him, and dancing 
up and down with delight 

" Nobody could ever be 
kept repeating, 
would n't they, 
papa ? " 

It seemed too 
hard to have to 
leave this en- 
chanted grotto at 
the end of one 
short hour, but 
Mr. Le Brocq 
looked at his 
watch and an- 
nounced that 
there was no 
more than time 
to get comfort- 
ably back to the 
boat,so they were 
forced to start. 
He and Lily drove to the Seigneurie for the two mammas, 
while the rest sauntered slowly along toward the harbor, stopping 
to admire all manner of pretty sights by the way. In one field 
was a dear little maiden, knitting as she walked behind her cow. 
In another a girl somewhat older stood holding a tiny lamb, the 
small, bleating creature seeming perfectly content and at home in 
her arms. Milkmaids with stools and pails wended their way 
toward the sheds, or stopped to speak to the mowers in the fields 
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as they went by. Everything smelt deliciously fresh, and " every- 
body looked happy," Mona declared. Isabel asked her father if he 

would n't like 
to live always 
in Sark ; but 
when he re- 
minded her of 
the long winter 
storms which 
shut the island- 
ers in and kept 
out friends and 
letters and pub- 
lic news, she 
had to confess 
that, under 
such circum- 
stances it would 
not be a desira- 
ble residence. 

The run 
back to Guern- 
sey was as 
pleasant as the 
run over, 
though clouds 
were collecting 
in the east, and 
the sky looked 
squally. It did n't matter, Lily said, for they had secured their 
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day, and it might rain now as much as it pleased. Slowly the 
little boat puffed her way between the picturesque islands, past the 
famous beaches of Herm, all strewn with choice shells, Rose told 
them, past the dancing fisher-craft, under steep cliffs where beacons 
kept watch over the tossing foam below, and so across the blue, 
open stretch to St. Peter s Port. There the two families separated, 
Rose and her mother going home in one chair, and Mrs. Wreford, 
nurse, and Mona in another, while the others climbed the steps to 
the End House. 

Elizabeth met them at the door, with a face full of excitement. 

" O Miss Lily," she cried, " Marc Spent was here a while ago, 
looking for you, and he says there *s been an accident ! " 
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" What kind 
of an acci- 
dent ? " cried 
Lily. 

"Well, miss, 
I could n't 
rightly make 
out. Marc is 
n't much of a 
boy to talk, you 
know, but he 
said nobody 

was killed. He looked so disappointed like at finding you away, 
that I made bold to promise you 'd go down before long to see 
'em all. I hope I did n't do wrong." 

" Oh, no indeed, I '11 go this very night if it is n't too late. 
Papa, might I, do you think.? I 'm not a bit tired." 
" Oh. do let us ! I '11 go too," put in Isabel. 
" Very well," said papa, looking at his watch. " It is n't six yet, 
and won't be dark these two hours. Go if you like, my dears, but 
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don't make a long stay. 1 11 walk down and meet you on the shore 
at a quarter past seven, or thereabout." 

•' Oh, thanks you"; and only taking time to dash upstairs and 
make sure that mamma was all right and not too much fatigued, 
the girls were off. 

They had just gained the outskirts of the town beyond the old 
market when they came on Pulsie Tardrew, who had sat down on 
a stile to rest. She had a basket on her arm, and Paul's dog lay 
at her feet When she saw the young ladies, she jumped up and 
dropped a courtesy. 

" O Pulsie, how fortunate that we met you ! " cried Lily. 
*' What is this accident we hear of ? I am so anxious to know. 
Was anyone hurt ? " 

" Not bad, miss, but Robbie Spent had a fall and he 's pretty 
sick, and Paul got his arm wrenched. He says it is n't nothing, 
but it hurts him, I know, for he keeps shutting his lips up tight, 
and that 's what Paul always does when he 's in pain," said Pulsie, 
her own lips trembling. " I 'm going to the Port now to buy a bit 
of beef for soup. The doctor said soup would be good for him." 

'* The doctor ! You sent for a doctor, then ? Was it so bad as 
that?" 

" No, miss, we did n't send. The doctor he 'd been at St. 
Martin's seeing some of Mr. Carteret's folks, and he happened to 
come by just as they was bringing of them ashore, and took 
notice that Paul could n't use but one arm, and he felt it, and he 
said no bones was broken, but he must take care and lay by for a 
day or two, and he tied on a cloth with something to make it feel 
better." 

" Who was bringing who ashore, and what was it that hap)- 
pened ? " asked Isabel, who was burning with curiosity. 
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" It was the children, miss, 
theirs and ours. Thjey got 
off in a boat all by them- 
selves. It was that desert 
island they was playing 
about, the one in the book 
that Miss Lily read to us; 
and Janey she was the Moth- 
er Robinson, and Harold was 
the father, and Jean was Fritz, 
and Robbie he was Ernest, 
and Nanny she made believe to 
be little Francis, and nothing 
would serve but they must go out to 
One Tree Island, and build a Falcon's 
Nest just like the one in the story. 
There was n't none of us older ones with 
them, else they would n't have gone. And 
first they tried to get Pauls boat, but that 
was tied with a chain, so they could n't. And 
then they got into the Spents' old skiff and 
they cut the rope. Nanny she fetched a spade 
so as to dig the grotto, you know, and Harold he 
found two oars, Paul he says it's a wonder they 
f//[ wasn't drowned a-going across, but they wasn't, and 
fjj they got to the island all safe, miss, only Jean, he did n't 
/ fasten the boat tight, and it got away and floated out most 
to Herm, and it upset, and that was how we first saw it. And 
the children never knew the boat was gone, they was so busy play^ 
ing. And none of us did n't miss them till dinner-time, and then 
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mother, she thought they was up on the Common, and Milly, she 
thought the same, and nobody mistrusted anything till most night. 
And the children they played all day, but they could n't build a 
nest, 'cause the tree was so hard to climb, and Robbie he got a bad 
tumble, and then he fell into the water trying to catch a crab, and 
Harold had to jump in and pull him out, and they both got wet, 
only Robbie he was the wettest, and he began to cry and said he 
wanted to go home. And then they looked for the boat, and when 
they found it was gone they all cried," 

" Poor little souls ! I don't wonder. And your mother, Pulsie, 
and Milly, what did they do ? " 

" It got dark then, and nobody knew where the children could 
be, and mother she went looking one way, and Mrs. Spent and 
Milly another, and they kept meeting on the Common ; and at last, 
when it was quite dark, Milly began to cry, and mother she tried to 
hearten her, and they all come down the Common together. And 
Mrs. Spent, she said, * O Mrs. Tardrew, we 've not been friends, 
and my mind misgives me that the Lord means to punish us all- by 
taking away all these dear young creeturs.' And mother says, 
* Don't talk that way, Mrs. Spent, and I 'm sorry for you in my 
heart, and I ask your pardon, I 'm sure, in so far as I 've been 
wrong ' ; and then old Mrs. Spent she cried, and mother cried." 
This conversation had made a great impression on Pulsie, it was 
evident, for she repeated it in quite a dramatic manner. 

" Then Paul come home," she went on, " and when he heard, he 
never said a word, but just ran down to the boat and pushed off 
again ; and he sailed up and down, and then he found the old skiff, 
and it was bottom up! And when he come home with it tied 
behind his boat we was all down by the rocks, and mother she gave 
a screech and fainted away, and old Mr. Spent and Paul carried 
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her into the Spents' kitchen, and Milly fetched her to, and mother 
and me we did n't go home all night ; but Paul he was off search- 
ing. And old Mr. Spent says, * If the children come back safe, 
bygones shall be bygones, and we '11 all be friends together ' ; and 
we are friends," cried Pulsie, clapping her hands, ** and mother, she 
says if father is where he knows about it he 's satisfied, she 's sure, 
for they don't quarrel noways where he 's gone.'' 

" O Pulsie ! " said Lily, deeply excited. " But go on, do go on ! 
Tell us how the little ones were found." 

" It was Paul, miss. I happened to remember that they was 
playing about a desert island, and he put off just as soon as there 
was any light, to see if by chance they was over there on the One 
Tree Island. He did n't say a word to mother of where he was 

going, because disappointment was 
too bitter, he said, but he told me. 
And when he got there they was all 
asleep, and Janey and Nanny had got 
Rob in between them and covered 
him up with their gowns to keep him 
warm. But he was n't warm, and he s 
pretty sick, the doctor said- It w^as 
while a getting of them into the boat 
that Paul got his fall, for the tide was 
low, and the rocks are slippery. And 
O miss, the boat come ashore just 
as the sun rose, and Milly w'as the 
first to see it, and she gave such a 
scream ! and that roused mother up, 
— for mother was stupid-like, — and they all ran out, and old Mrs. 
Spent kissed mother and kissed me, and there was such rejoicing ! 
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And we children may play together now as much as ever we like, 
and nobody to gainsay, for the quarrel is dead and buried, and old 
Mr. Spent says he don't see as anyone has any call to dig it up 
again." 

Pulsie ended with a great burst of excited tears, in which, to 
tell truth, Lily felt quite inclined to join her. 

" You dear» child," she said, as soon as she could control her 
voice, " I am so glad ! I never was so glad about anything in my 
life before. If Robbie is n't very ill, and Pauls arm gets well soon, 
I shall say it is just the best thing that ever happened. Now hurry 
on for the beef. We are going to see your mother and Milly Spent, 
and you will get back before we 're gone if you make haste." 

This was a day of unexpected meetings, for before they reached 
the cottages Grandmother Spent appeared, commg down from the 
Common. She had been milking, and carried a yoke and pails 
over her stout old shoulders. 

" Milly is that upset that she ain't fit for nothing, so I 'm doing 
her work," she told them. " Ah, young folks, they wilt down easier 
than we tough old onies. I suppose you 've heard what happened, 
miss." 

" Yes, we met Pulsie Tardrew, and she told us." 

" It was a sad night for me and my son," went on the grand- 
mother. " None of us slept none, and that poor widder she was 
the worst of all, — two of hers and three of ours. If they 'd been 
drowned 'twould have seemed like a sort of a chastising now, 
wouldn't it.^ I had a feeling as if something was a-going to hap- 
pen, for only last Tuesday I see four crows all standing in a circle. 
That 's a sign of ill luck always, my mother used to^say." 

" But this is n't ill luck exactly," suggested Lily. " The children 
are safe ; and if Robbie gets well, and Paul Tardrew's arm proves 
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not to be badly hurt, I shall call it good luck, since it makes friends 
out of enemies." 

" Well, yes," admitted Grandmother Spent. " My old man s 
not one to go back on his word, and he did say in the night, when 
we was all so broken-down like, that if the children came safe he 'd 
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call the quarrel ended. 'T wa' n't none of his beginning nor none 
of mine, and I 'm one for peace always, and sha'n't do nothing to 
stir up strife, Milly, she 's so wrapped up in Robbie that she can't 
see daylight except that child 's in the sun, and she 's no notion to 
dispute, and the children seem to have got acquaint somehow, so 
it 's all for the best, I suppose, and can stay so." 

" Oh, I 'm sure it is," said Lily, warmly. " Quarrels are so un- 
comfortable, and you '11 all be much happier now, I 'm sure. Mrs. 
Tardrew is such a kind woman, and Paul is as good as gold. 
He and Marc ought to be real friends. I wish you 'd let me carry 
one of your pails, Mrs. Spent." 

" Bless your little heart, the idee of that ! You 'd splash your 
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nice dress the first thing, and my yoke 'd swing odd enough with 
only one pail on to it. No, you go in and see Milly, miss, dear ; 
that 'd do .her more good than all the milk in Guernsey. She 
thinks a heap of you and your folks, Milly does." 

They found Milly sitting beside Robbie, who was asleep on the 
litdefouaille. His cheeks were deeply flushed, and he looked 
feverish ; but the doctor thought a few days of nursing would set 
him all right again, Milly told them. . 

" How good you were to come down at once ! " she said. " I 
hope you won't think I presumed in sending Marc up, but I wanted 
to see you so bad. Was n't it all a mercy, Miss Lily ? I don't 
think anything would ever have brought my grandfather round 
except seeing with his own eyes how hard Mrs. Tardrew took it. 
He 's tender-hearted, grandfather is, for all he speaks so gruff ; and 
it 's all very well for men to differ, hp says, but when it 's a woman 
with little children, that makes it different, and he 's willing to give 
up, even if his father was in the right. I was afraid He 'd recall 
that Paul is a man, and 'd fix the quarrel on him ; but when Paul 
got hurt a-saving our Robbie, that seemed to put it out of his 
mind." 

" How glad you are, Milly ! " 

" O Miss Lily, if I could tell you how glad ! It 's preyed on me 
more than folks would suspect, and on Paul the same. We Ve 
always felt it so wrong, but we was young and it was n't our place 
to speak and there did n't seem to be no helping it." 

" Lily, I have ^an idea," began Isabel, as, after a brief visit 
to Mrs. Tardrew, they hurried up the shore to meet papa. "I 
think it will end by Paul's marrying Milly. Now just wait and 
see if it don't, and wouldn't that be a romantic conclusion to 
the feud?" 
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" Perfectly delightful ! " with an ecstatic skip. " But even if 
they don't, it is delightful all the same to have that absurd oW 
quarrel ended at last. There 's papa. Now, Isa, you walk with 
him and tell all about it, and I will run ahead, for I want so dread- 
fully to see mamma that it seems as if I could n't wait" 

Lily, brimful of her good news, danced up the steps with feet 
as light as her heart. Mamma was lying on her sofa, watching the 
twilight sea, and listened to the tale with interest almost equal to 
Lily's own. 

" Well," she said when it ended, gently pulling down the rosy 
face for a kiss, " I congratulate you ; and I think my little peace- 
maker, for all Isabel's jokes, has a right to be very happy over the 
result of her ' mission.' " 

" O mamma, it was n't the * mission ' ! It is n't me one bit. It 
all happened, you know. If jt had n't been for the boat and the 
desert island, and Paul's rowing out and finding them, they might 
have gone on till doomsday quarrelling just as they used to do." 

" True. But there are a few other * ifs ' which you seem to 
have forgotten. What if the children had n't got into the way of 
playing together, and ha4 never heard of the Swiss Family Robin- 
son or started to find a desert island, where would the feud be 
then ? It has all come about in the end without help from you, 
that I admit; but ends cannot be without beginnings, and your 
little effort to help is at the root of the whole thing, it seems to 
me. It was like pulling out the pin which starts the machinery, 
don't you see ? And, Lily dear," changing to a more sober tone, 
" I think it will always be a happy thought to you that, while you 
were still a child, you had the chance to do even so little as this 
toward healing an old-time breach and making friends of ene- 
mies. There is a blessing on the peacemakers, you know, my 
darling." 
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While this talk was going on upstairs in the twilight, Isabel 
sat beside her father on the low stone wall which topped the 
Ninety-nine Steps, discussing the events of the day. 

" Is n't it wonderful that just such little things as Lily did 
should have helped to bring about such a great thing as this ? " she 
said thoughtfully. " For really and truly, papa, I do think that 
perhaps none of it would have happened if she had n't given that 
party and got the children fond of her and used to meeting each 
other without quarrelling." Isabel's tone was generous, but she 
ended with a sigh. " Lily is always so fortunate^' she added. 

" Was there any particular reason, in this case, why Isabel 
should not have been just as 'fortunate' as Lily.f^" asked Dn 
Wreford. 

" Papa, I don't know. What do you mean } Lily and I are 
different." 

" You are different, and for that you need not be blamed ; but, 
Isabel, there are things in which no difference should be possible 
between sisters and good girls. I think if you look back over the 
winter, you will know what I mean. What is it, do you think, that 
has made Lily, since we left home, happy and helpful, full of plans, 
interested in other people, able to forget her own little wishes and 
disappointments, and to seek out pleasant things in all the 
places where she has been, while you, with precisely the same 
opportunities, have been discontented, absorbed in yourself, and 
not happy ? " 

Isabel burst into tears. 

" I will tell you what I think the difference has been. It is the 
wide difference between a selfish attitude and an unselfish one. 
From the beginning you have resented this journey, which we took 
for mamma's sake, and your mind has been full of Isabel Wreford, 
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her feelings and her wishes and her little wrongs and grievances. 
You have made these the chief subject of your thoughts, and the 
result is you have had a dull, forlorn winter, and have n't cared for 
people* or enjoyed things. While Lily, who left as much behind at 
home as you, and was quite as sorry to come away, has put herself 
aside, and in consequence has felt bright and made others so, and 
has laid up a store of pleasant recollections to carry away with her. 
Depend upon it, my dear Isa, selfishness is just a blank, stupid 
wall, which shuts us out from all sorts of nice things, and every 
brick we can knock away from this wall gives us a chance to see 
farther and enjoy more." 

Isabel still wept, but more quietly. She leaned her head on 
papa's shoulder, and was silent for a while. Papa held her with his 
arm, and was silent too. Then, as he at last moved to go, she whis- 
pered, in a very humble tone for Isa : — 

" Papa, I see. You are right. Oh, I wish I could do it all over 
again, — that it was n't too late ! " 

" Why, it is n't," said her father cheerily. " Six months are but 
a little piece of life, after all. Try what can yet be made out of 
the six weeks that are left, dear child, and see if my simile about 
the wall does n't come true." 

Isabel did try, and the result was that those last weeks in 
Guernsey were the happiest of any which she spent there. She 
was conscious of this ; but in her secret heart she told herself that 
there was no particular merit in being happy when she was just 
going home again. The hard part was all past : she deserved no 
credit for being cheerful now. 

In June, a month later, came the long-talked-about out-door 
tea. Mona and nurse carried the invitations down to the families 
on the shore, living now as good friends and neighbors should ; 
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and as soon as they were gone, little Janey scampered down the 
beach to tell the good news to Harold 3pent, whom she had seen, 
a while before, fishing in one of the little inlets among the rocks, 
with a line and a crooked pin. 

" Oh," she cried, holding a big rhubarb-leaf over her head by 
way of parasol, to screen her face from the sun, " what do you think ? 
Miss Lily wants us all for tea on Saturday. The tea 's to be at Bel 
Air, and it 's half Miss Rose's party and half Miss Lily's. Won't 
it be fun?" 

' " I should just think so. What time, Janey ? " 

" Four o'clock, Miss Mona said, so 's to have a good play first. 
And we 're to have tea out doors, just like the gentlemen and 
ladies do. And we can stay till dark. O Harold, how did we 
ever get along before she came ? Miss Lily, I mean." 

" You 'd better not say that, because she 's going away pretty 
soon, Milly thinks. The English are always coming and going, 
grandfather says." 

" O dear ! " And though Harold was much kinder than usual, 
even letting her fish with the crooked pin, and though she caught 
a real fish, two inches long, Janey's face looked sober all the rest 
of the afternoon ; and when, later on, she left Harold and went in 
search of her twin, who was watching sheep for Farmer Blanc, 
high up on the Common, she was so solemn that, till she explained, 
he thought something must be wrong. Jean could not understand 
it at all. 

" What if she does- go sometime ? " he said. " We '11 have the 
treat first." But Janey still remained out of spirits. 

The Bel Air tea-party was a good deal larger and more impor- 
tant than the one in Easter week at the End House, for Rose Le 
Brocq had asked her Sunday class, seven in number, beside two 
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little cousins from St. Savior's ; and not only the three girls, but 
Mrs. Le Brocq also, and Mrs. Wreford and the doctor, helped in 
the entertainment of the company. There were plenty of out-door 
games, — hare and hounds, tag, blind-man-in-arcircle, hide-and-seek, 
with the lovely Bel Air shrubbery to furnish hiding-places ; and 
Mr. Le Brocq had a punt on the pond, in which he rowed the boys 




and girls up and down as much as they liked ; the only trouble 
being, as Rose said, that the pond was so small and the punt so 
big, that it had to turn round every second minute.' Tea was laid 
in a delightful bower thatched with green boughs and decorated 
with flowers. The children sat just outside, on the grass, in a half 
circle, and were served by the older people with mugs of hot, well- 
sweetened tea, sandwiches, currant-cakes, and ripe strawberries 
smothered in rich Guernsey cream. After tea there was a great 
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scramble for the flowers with which the bower was trimmed, and 
which were tied up in bunches for that express purpose, — a nose- 
gay for each child. Then they played one more game of hide-and- 
seek, after which Dr. Wreford told them a delightful story, full of 
dwarfs and fairies, bad and good, and two kings who were at war ; 
and when at last the story ended happily, and the kings had embraced 
and made friends, 
they were all silent 
for a minute, and 
it seemed as 
though the reeds 
and water- flags 
round the edges 
of the pool, as they 
waved in the wind, 
whispered in little 
soft, rustling 
voices, " Peace, — 
peace, — peace." 

The exercises 
concluded with 
"Let dogs de- 
light," arranged as 
a duet by Rose 

and Lily, with lifelike imitations of growling lions, barking dogs, 
quarrelling children, and birds with twitters and chirps, " agreeing " 
in their little nests, which made everybody laugh very much, and 
sent the children home in high good-humor. Nanny Spent ran to 
meet her father as he came along the beach that night, and told 
him they had had stuh a nice time, and Miss Lily and Miss Rose 
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Le Brocq had sung them a funny song about " delightful dogs " ; 
but I think the older ones grasped the lesson hidden in the fun, 
and did not altogether forget it. 

Only a fortnight more remained of 
dear, delightful Guernsey, ^— a busy one, 
it proved, for, Mrs. Wreford being now 
well enough to enjoy excursions, they 
made up for lost time, and visited various 
interesting points of the island, which 
till now none of them had seen. Rose 
always made one of these little parties, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Le Brocq joined them 
occasionally. Everything was in perfect 
summer beauty, and the Wrefords' admi- 
ration satisfied even Rose, who was a 
true little islander in her preference for 
Guernsey over all other parts of the 
world, and could hardly forgive Lily for 
The last day came. There was the St. 
Helier, looking precisely the same, with her cushioned seats, her 
steward with his basins : was it true that all that time had really 
passed since she landed them in Jersey eight months before 1 It 
would have seemed impossible to believe it had it not been for the 
glad change in mamma's face, at which Lily could never look often 
enough. 

The Le Brocqs had driven down to see them off. And there 
were other friends beside, for Milly and Paul were there, and all 
the Tardrew and Spent children in a body, except Marc, who was 
off with his father for the coast of France and had sent his good-by. 
Lily had a farewell gift for each, chosen with that thoughtful care 
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which makes even a trifle valuable in the eyes of the person who 
receives it. The last sight she saw, as the boat slowly steamed 
out of port, was the disconsolate face of Janey, as she sat on top of 
one of the big piles surmounting the grieved-looking little group. 
Higher up on the hill, two fluttering white specks showed that 
Mrs. Kempton and Elizabeth were watching them off also. Lily 
waved her handkerchief in return, and one tear gathered in each 
of her brown eyes and hopped over her cheeks. Only one, for, 
looking away from Guernsey, fast growing dim behind, she could 
fancy that she saw the dear English shore which lay on the other 
side of blue Alderney, and there were Lionel and home, with 
all its happy things, and how could she be sorry to be going to 
these ? 

The discomforts of the voyage -i- a voyage never taken without 
discomfort — seemed nothing. Who could mind being a little 
giddy or a little sick, or having to sit for hours in a cramped 
position, or spending a night in a stuffy inn bed-room, with Eves- 
ham and its delights just ahead, and almost within reach ? 

The next evening saw them safely there. The sun was still 
blazing on the house-front and checkering the grass under the ave- 
nue oaks in bright patches as they drove up to the door. There were 
the familiar doors and windows, the vines, the flower-beds, and there 
stood cook'and old John and Nancy, waiting to receive them, with 
dinner on the table, and everything so pleasant and home-y; and 
in twenty-four hours it began to seem as though they had never 
been away at all. How happy Lily was ! happier, even, than Isa- 
bel, which did not " seem fair," the latter declared, because Lily 
had had a pleasant time all winter and she had n't. This was joke, 
but papa answered her gravely : — 
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" My dear, the surest way to secure a glad home-coming is to 
make the very best and most of the time of absence, and Lily has 
earned the light heart which makes everything here seem so 
delightful." 
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